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WASHINGTON TAKING COMMAND AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The second of July, 1775, was a day of the deepest import to 
our country. On that day, George Washington, entrusted by the 
Continental Congress with the chicf command of the American 
army, and thus made the foremost man of the Revolution, entered 
upon the active duties of his office, and was received with enthu- 
siasm by the little band of heroes assembled at Cambridge. Mr. 
Warren, the artist, has caught the spirit of the scene which Irving 
has thus described in a few graphic lines. “ As he entered the 


confines of the camp, the shouts of the multitude and the thun- 
dering of artillery gave note to the enemy beleagucred in Boston, 
of his arrival. His military reputation had preceded him and ex- 
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cited great expectations. They were not disappointed. His per- 
sonal appearance, notwithstanding the dust of travel, was calcu- 
lated to captivate the public eye; as he rode through the camp 
amidst a throng of officers, he was the admiration of the soldiery 
and of a curious throng collected from the surrounding country. 


| 
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Happy was the countryman who could get a full view of him to | 


carry home an account of it to his neighbors. ‘I have been much 
gratified this day, with a view of General Washington,’ writes a 
contemporary chronicler. 
companied by several military gentlemen. It was not difficult to 
distinguish him from all others. He is tall and well proportioned, 
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‘ His excellency was on horseback, ac- _ 


| 


sex were still more enthusiastic in their admiration, it we may 
judge from the following passage of a letter written by the accom- 
plished wife of John Adams, to her husband. “ Dignity, ease 
and complacency, the gentleman and the soldier, look agreeably 
blended in him. Modesty marks every line and feature of his 
face. Those lines of Dryden instantly occurred to me : 


* Mark his majestic fabric! He's a temple 
Sacred by birth. and built by hands divine ; 
His soul’s the deity that lodges there ; 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god!"” 
The incident we have illustrated marks the commencement of 


Washington’s career in the service of his country. How glorious- 


and his personal appearance truly noble and majestic.’” The fair | ly was the promise given by his bearing redeemed ! 
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THE SUCAL CORON: 


THE HEIR AND THE USURPER. 
A ROMANCE OF ITALY IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 


BY ARTHUR MORTON, A. M. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VILLA AND ITS INMATES. 


“Dear brother, do leave your pencils and your palette, and 
come forth upon the terrace with me and sce the glorious sunset.” 

These words were addressed .by a beautiful girl to a person, 
who, though still young, was many years her elder, and who, clad 
in a dark velvet tunic and wearing a cap of the same material, sat 
before an easel in a darkened apartment, busily engaged in the 
completion of a female head of exquisite loveliness. The earnest 
speaker, though a daughter of Italy, had not the dark eyes and 
hair and the deep complexion that usually characterize her coun- 
trywomen. On the contrary, her skin was white and transparent 
as the marble of Carrara, her eves light blue, and her hair flowing in 
waves of gold over her shoulders. It was the Saxon type of bean. 
ty. Still her figure, though she could scarcely have seen cighteen 
summers, had that full and early development which only belongs 
to the daughters of the south. Her brother, though resembling her 
somewhat, had the true national stamp in the manly beauty of his 
face. His hair was black as a midnight wave and escaped from 
his cap in broad statuesque curls; his eyes were dark and lus- 
trous, his complexion very dark, and his features pur - in outline, 
thonch bold and striking. His figure, as he rose to his feet, and 
laid aside the implements of his calling or amusement, appeared 
tall and well moulded, and there was something almost regal in 
the grace of his attitude and movement. 

“You are ever my dear, judicious monitress,” he replied, with 
asmile. “It is getting too dark tw paint, and I am afraid my 
last touches have rather injured my performance. What say you, 
Estella ?” 

“You never do anything amiss, Giulio,” answered the fond 
girl, “and I see nothing but perfection in that lovely face. But 
you have never told me the subject. Is it a Madonna? The 
meek expression—the soft, pitying purity of those eyes—would 
make me think so, and vet the dress is almost of our times.” 

“It is not a Madonna,” replied Giulio, with a half sigh. 

“Who is it then? There is a strange fascination in the face. 
Is it a dream or a memory ?” 

“Tt is painted from recollection.” 

“ Then, brother, sometime you shal! show me the original.” 

“ You will never see her on earth, Estella,” said the painter, 
sadly, as he drew a curtain before his picture, after a last, linger- 
ing gaze at his handiwork. “But come—or we shall lose the 
golden glory of the sunset.” 

The brother and sister left the apartment, descended a stairway, 
and stood upon the highest terrace of the villa of Monte Rosa. It 
was an old edifice with two square towers built of stone, and 
perched upon a little plateau, ncar the summit of a considerable 
elevation of land, and facing the south. Behind it rose a dark 
forest that crowned the mountain. Before it, terrace on terrace, 
planted with fruit trees, with vines and flowering shrubs, with here 
and there a white vase gleaming among the shrubbery, the terri- 
tory descended, till the garden merged in a wide tract devoted to 
agriculture, and far down in the valley was seen a cluster of peas- 
ants’ cottages, reflected in the river that flowed through it, while 
the land again rose abruptly and wooded on the other side of the 
valley, nearly to the height of Monte Rosa. From the latter, a 
brawling torrent, affluent in numerous springs, descendcd to meet 
the river in many a turbulent cascade, crossed here and there by 
rustic bridges, built rather for ornament than use, for the stream 
was but a single pace in breadth. The whole scene was suffused 
now in the matchless glow of an Italian sunset, which burned in 
the west in cloudless glory, bronzed the heavy woods and feath- 
ery shrubs, and made the mountain torrent and the river in the 
valley glow like streams of molten gold. 

“Estella,” said the young man, after they had both gazed for 
some moments in silent admiration on the scene, “‘ how poorly 
does a scene like this make us think of art! How impossible it 
is for the pencsl and the colors to counterfeit glories like those be- 
fore us! The world is enraptured at the master’s landscape—but 
he himself feels how far short he falls of the original, and blushes 
at the praises of his skill.” 

“ And yet you devote many hours to your art, brother.” 

“Yes—1 require variety of occupation. I cannot always be in 
the fields, superintending my laborers, mor in the forest bunting 
the boar, nor in the plain flying my hawk. J should find time 
bang heavy at those seasons when the weather confines me Within 
doors, were it not for some such pursuit.” 

“ Yes—you would soon tire of my peor company,” said the 
girl, reproachfully. 

“ Never, dearest Estella,” replied the young man, “never, un- 
less J were weary of myself—and Heaven knows that happens 
frequently enough.” 

“Then you must have some secret grief, Giulio, that you have 
never imparted to me. IJ confide all my thoughts to you—but you 
—you are moody and abstracted oftentimes. Surely you are not 

” 

“ Poverty is one of the lighter ills we have to contend with. 
No, Estella, I—rather we—have broad and productive lands, that 
my skill has increased tenfold in value since I came into posses- 


sion of them; my peasants are industrious, contented, and love 


me; there is a bit of forest, where, on my own soil, I can hunt 
the wild boar, and none to forbid the ringing of my bugle and the 
footfall of my steed.” 

“ Why, we are rich, brother!” 
“Wealth is comparative, Estella. 
rich indeed ; if above me, I am poor.” 

“ Then why not look below ?” asked Estella. 

“ Because I come of a race trained like the eagles, to look up- 
ward—not to the lowly valley with its miserable peasants’ huts— 
but to the mountain height crowned with feudal battlements, over 
which the silken banner blazoned with arms in gold embroidery, 
flaps defiance at the foe.” 

“I, too, have been taught to look upward,” said Estella, meek- 
ly ; “but I look beyond the battlement and banner, and see only 
the serene smile of heaven itself.” 

At that instant the sound of a convent bell from the valley far 
below them, stole upward like a prayer. Both of the listeners 
bowed to its influence, and side by side they kneeled and prayed. 
When their devotions were ended, Giulio led his sister to a seat, 
and then said : 

“ You questioned me just now about yon picture—Estella, it is 
the image of your mother. Who scarcely saw you, sister,” con- 
tinued the young man, with emotion. “The date of your birth 
was that of her death. She but pressed her wan lips to yours, 
gave you to our father’s arms and died.” 

“ And our father?” 

“He followed our sainted mother to the grave in a few weeks, 
broken-hearted. His last request was that you might be educated 
in the convent of Our Lady of Mercy. At the age of sixteen you 
were to decide whether you would come out into a world so full 
of trouble, or pass the remainder of your life with the peaceful 
sisters. I need not say with what joy I learned that you wished 
to abandon your life of seclusion, and with what delight I wel- 
comed to the walls of Monte Rosa, as its mistress, so charming a 
companion.” 

“ And it may please you to know that your little sister is per- 
fectly happy here, Giulio.” 

“ Perfectly ?” 

“Except when I see a shadow on your brow, brother. But you 
have only told me half your tale. Your skill has produced on 
canvass an image of our mother—so that I already know her fea- 
tures by heart—you must paint our father one day, but in the 
meanwhile, tell me what manner of man he was.” 

*“ He was taller than I am, Estella, and erect as a standard 
staff. As I remember him, his close cut curls were black with 
threads of silver. Splendor of attire well became the elegance of 
his person—but to my eyes he never looked so glorious as when 
he was sheathed in steel from head to foot, and reined with a light 
hand the barbed steed that curvetted beneath his weight.” 

“ Then he was a soldier ?” 

“ Ay—Estella, and a leader of soldiers—while I—I only com- 
mand a few peaceful peasants, and perform no higher achievement 
than couching my spear against the spring of a wild boar.” 

“Is war the only pursuit worthy of man’s attention, brother?” 
asked Estella, reproachfully. 

“ No, dearest, there are other spheres worthy of ambition. There 
is the council chamber. Is it not something to manage the af- 
fairs of a wide territory—to develop the resources of numerous 
subjects—to foil the cunning of neighboring potentates—to make 
wise laws, and, what is more, to enforce them? I administer a 
little estate—my father ruled over a wide domain: I am lord of 
Monte Rosa—my father was duke of Parma.” 

“ Our father is dead—why are not you duke of Parma?” 

“ Because a villain has stolen my right, Estella; because the 
Parmese ducal coronet rests on the brows of an usurper.” 

“ And that usurper ?” 

“Francisco Veroni—our father’s brother, our uncle, a man that 
our poor father loaded with favors, with whom he shared his heart 
and purse, his table and his palace. It were long to tell you, Es- 
tella, how, even during the life of our father, that bold, bad man 
tampered with the people and the troops—how the odium of every 
severe measure was made to rest upon our father’s shoulders, the 
merit of every favor claimed by this man. You cannot yet un- 
derstand the wiles and machinations and treacheries of bad men. 
Here it is needless that you should do so—did we enjoy our rights 
it would become you to study them.” 

“Then I thank Heaven I am not princess of Parma,” said 
Estella, fervently. 

“ Hush! hush! Estella. Do not tell me that now I have given 
you a glimpse at the glories from which we have faljen, you are 
content to lead this ignoble life here.” 

“T have known no other. Let me enjoy it. And now that I 
have the seeret of your unrest, dear brother, let me conjure you 
to lay aside all thoughts of your wrongs and the evil deeds of 
others, and adapt yourself to your present condition,” 

“T have essayed to do so,” replied Giulio, “ And since you 
came hither, I thought I had succeeded, and that Giulio Brigaldi 
—for my anecestgal name, even, was denied me—the painter, far- 
mer, vine-dresser, hunter and student, might be quite as happy a 
man as the wearer of the ducal coronct of Parma. But I am 
afraid I have deceived myself—a single spark suffices to kindle 
the pride of birth and fire of ambition. I am ready to gnaw my 


If I look below me, I am 


heart out like @ prisoned wolf—and you know I am a prisoner, 
Estella.” 

** How so, dear brother ?”’ 

“ The usurper assigned me this domain, banishing me from his 
court, and forbidding me to enter a foreign service, Hence the 
glorious career of arms and the equally glorious career of diplom- 
acy are closed against me. I must vegetate here, within @ brief 


ride of his capital, so that if I show the slightest symptom of 1. 
betlion, his bravoes can surround me and make me prisoner, 
Malediction ! what a defence I could make here, if my peasants 
had not hearts of hares. I could easily turn the parapet of the 
villa into battlements and plant them with culverins, loophole the 
walls for musketry, have a store of rocks to roll down on the in. 
vaders, and then, if it came to the worst, and they overcame my 
defences, it would be but a match to the magazine, and good-hy e 
Monte Rosa.” 

“QO, pray, brother!” said Estella, “do not abandon yourself to 
these wild fancies. Do not try to fancy you are unhappy here— 
and if you dwell on the usurpation, remember that in its own 
good time Heaven punishes the wicked and rewards the good. 
We have many blessings, if we do not have power—let us enjoy 
them.” 

“ You are right, dear sister,” said Giulio, “ and I stand rebuked, 
My wild fit has passed, and my ordinary philosophical mood re. 
turned. I was ungrateful—I am no longer so. But the mists are 
rising from the valley, and there is a chill in the air. Go in. 
Blame me not if my bugle breaks your slumbers at an early hour 
to-morrow. Iam bound for the chase.” 


CHAPTER II. 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN.—THE DUKE AND THE EQUERRY. 


From country to city, from the villa to the palace—let us has. 
ten on the swift wings of fancy. At sunset we stood upon the 
slope of Monte Rosa: the night has passed—morning, bright, 
dewy and effulgent, has dawned upon the carth, and we have now 
passed the threshold of the most closely-guarded apartment of all 
Parma—the cabinct of its duke. In the hall without, halberdiers 
are pacing to and fro: night and day they keep watch and ward 
over the repose of their sovereign lord. In that hall, from night- 
fall to day-dawn torches blaze in their sockets, throwing their rud- 
dy glare upon steel corslets and gleaming pikes. When the 
prince goes forth, it is between walls of steel—troops line the 
streets when he rides abroad. And when he goes to church, clad 
in the silken and velvet robes of his rank, and wearing, to the 
popular eye, a serene and smiling aspect, next to his heart he 
wears a coat of Milan steel, curiously fashioned by a cunning ar- 
tificer, and so finely wrought and tempered as to turn the point of 
an assassin’s dagger, should any impions hand be raised against 
the life of the Lord’s anointed. And Francisco Veroni, duke of 
Parma, sees that hand raised at every moment of his life—for the 
imagination of an unjust man is ever haunted by spectres. Guilt 
is constantly conjuring up the phantom of retribution. Sumptu- 
ous is the fare beneath the weight of which his table groans ; yet 
fears he that death lurks in the tempting viands spread before 
him; so that of no dish dares he partake until his chamberlain 
has first eaten of its contents. Yet he has for some years enjoyed 
his usurped guthority unchallenged. No attempt upon his life has 
yet been made. His brother’s son lives in exile, and no powerful 
friends have raised their voices in his behalf. Why then, should 
not Duke Francisco eat, drink and be merry? Because for the 
criminal there is no real enjoyment, because the worm that never 
dies cannot be quieted by music, by feasting, by wine, by pomp 
or luxury. 

But let us pass the threshold of his cabinet. It is sumptuously 
furnished : hangings of crimson velvet with gold bullion fringes 
swing from the gilded cornice to the floor, curiously wrought in 
mosaic of many colored and perfumed woods. Against this dark 
background stand, on richly carved pedestals, beautiful statues of 
snowy marble, some the handiwork of modern artists, others the 
work of those immortal Greek sculptors whose skill has never yet 
been equalled. The daylight streams in many colors through 4 
high window of stained glass; the furniture is richly carved and 
gilded ; every article is costly and tasteful. 

In a richly carved chair, beneath a splendid canopy, sat @ man 
past the middle age, attired in a robe of purple velvet richly em- 
broidered with gold, one hand resting on the arm of his chair, the 
other playing with the chased hilt of a dagger. The long locks 
that escaped from his velvet cap were thickly threaded with gray, 
yet there was nothing venerable in his aspect. He was approach- 
ing the confines of age, without deriving from years that dignity 
which commands reverential homage. His features were regular 
and even noble, yet there was a sinister expression in the mouth 
and eye, a mingled sensuality and cruelty which chilled and r 
pelled the observer without awing him. His dark eyes rolled 
restlessly in their orbits, and there was an habitual contraction of 
the brows which indicated physical or mental pain. ; 

The Duke of Parma was not alone. Standing before him ™ 
an attitude of respectful deference, was a young man of fipe fig: 
ure and handsome countenance, with bright hazel eyes, rich brow? 
curly hair and mustache, and a glow of health in his cheeks which 
contrasted strongly with the sallow and livid hue of the duke. 
The young man held a plumed hat in his left hand, and wore 
pair of golden spurs upon his heels, for he was the duke’s equer" 
or master of the horse, as well as a relative. He bore the name 
of Ferrado Montaldo. 

“How slept your grace last night ?” inquired the master of 
horse. 

“ As usual, kinsman,” replied the duke, who generally adopt! 
a familiar tone in his private conversations with this young ™" 
“ Sleep and I are becoming strangers. Or if sleep, coaxed by * 
wine eup, does visit my eyelids, it comes attended by such a tr0°? 
of dreams, that, faith! I prefer a wakeful night.” 

“ Your grace must be unwell.” 

“ My physicians tell me otherwise. They say I have no 
ailment. Yet they tell me I must take more exercise. How 
the weather to-day ? Does it promise well for our sport ” 
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“« A glorious morning, my lord. Therc’s not a cloud in the 
sky. You will trace the falcon in his flight far up in the stainless 
blue, and lose not a motion of his wing as he sweeps upon his 
prey.” 

“ And you bade the huntsmen be in readiness ?” 

“ The whole train has been ordered, my lord. Your attendants 
are already in the saddle. The beaters are ready for their work. 
The falconers sit with the hooded hawks upon their wrists, and 
black Astolfo is stamping with impatience in the court-yard.” 

“ And our daughter, the Princess Margarita ?’”’ asked the duke. 


“ She hath signified her intention of riding forth with us,” re- | ; 
| could bear to resign this state, the environment of guards, the sal- | 


plied the equerry, “ and her horse is saddled beside yours. We 
shall have glorious sport, my lord. In what direction will you be 
pleased to ride 2” 

“ Towards Monte Rosa.” 

“ The villa of Giulio Veroni !”’ 

“ That name !” cried the dake, a dark frown, like a cloud, pass- 
ing over his sinister countenance. “ No one now bears the name 
of Veroni but myself. But you mean,” he added, with an attempt 
at a smile, “ Brigaldi—the untitled tiller of the soil, the amateur 
dauber, the exile, my hopefal nephew. To think his doting father 
once dreamed of bestowing the coronct of Parma on his brows !’”’ 

Ferrado looked down and was silent. 

“ Why are you so mute, man? stricken dumb in a moment!” 
pursued the duke. “Are you thinking that this boy ought to 
have filled the throne we occupy ?”’ 

“Nay, my lord, I was thinking only of the ordering of the 
hunt to-day.” 

“Thelieve on my honor your soul is utterly engrossed with 
youremployment. It is well. I would have such men about 
me,” said the duke. “ Yet you must help me in my need in other 
ways than seeing that I am well mounted. Know, then, Ferra- 
do, that something more than chasing the heron and hunting the 
wild boar enters into my plans to-day.” 

“Indeed, my lord 

“ Yes—and it is fitting that I give you some inkling of the part 
that you are to play.” 

“ Your grace may always command my poor services.” 

“Of course, my good kinsman—for have I not made you all 
that you are? I found you a poor relative; Ihave given you 
rank, occupation and emolument. You are not overtaxed. Your 
purse is ever fall, you wear fine apparel, you ride forth as well 
mounted and appointed as myself. There is no limit to the for- 
tune of a man on whom the sunshine of a prince’s favor falls. 
When he inelines to wed, he may raise his eyes to any height. 
Ay, my good Ferrado, even should he covet thé hand of a prin- 
cess.” The dake watched his equerry narrowly as he uttered the 
last words with marked emphasis, and smiled slightly as he noted 
the color mounting in the young man’s cheek, and animation 
sparkling in his eyes. ‘“ Tell me,” he continued, “ could you have 
hoped for any such fortune, had yonder exile ruled over Parma 
instead of myself ?”’ 

“Your grace has been my benefactor—my best friend—I owe 
you all!’ replied the equerry. ‘“ Only tell me in what way I can 
serve you. My head, my heart and my hand—every faculty of 
my being—are yours.” 

“T trust you—I trust you entirely,” said the duke. “ You 
shall see that I place implicit confidence in you. Come nearer, 
Ferrado. Think you my throne is firmly established ?” 

“Tt is impregnable,” answered the equerry. 

“And yet the rightful heir lives!’’ said the duke. 

“Your authority is acknowledged without a murmur. Your 
brother’s hold upon the people was weakened before he died. The 
nobles, the masses, acquiesced in the bold step by which you 
gtasped the reins of power and gave them a firm government. 
Even the duke of Milan did not protest against it. Surely, after 
so long an undisturbed enjoyment of your authority, you cannot 
how doubt its stability !” 

“ My brother’s son yet lives.” 

“ He lives in exile,” replied the equerry, “in contented exile, 
80 says the popular rumor. He divides his time between the cul- 
ture of the lands your grace’s bounty bestowed on him, the sports 
of the chase, and the pursuits of an artist. His vineyards are 
flourishing, his rooms are crowded with pictures by his own hand 
—would this be the case if he were a discontented, ambitious 
aspirant ?”” 

“ You reason well, Ferrado,” said the duke. - 

“ And again—must he not feel that he owes his liberty and life 
to your grace’s favor ?” 

“You remind me,” said the duke, gloomily, “ that I might have 
held him in a dungeon, or given his head to the block.” 

“Pardon me, your grace, but extreme measures like those, 
would not, in my opinion, have been politic, granting that self- 
Preservation authorized your adopting them. Instead of martyr- 
dom, vou gave him exile—instead of a dungeon, an estate. It was 
the wisest plan—it disarmed his friends.” 

Mie: are only quiet, Ferrado, so long as he is contented,” 

And he is so, my lord. Report speaks him quiet and happy.” 

“We must not trust to hearsay,” said the duke. “And this 


me to my project. We shall hunt to-day in the direction | 


of Monte Rosa.” 

“ We shail find the game abundant, my liege.” 

Yat? matter for the game—that is merely a secondary object. 

oa must contrive to separate yourself from us and to penetrate 

the enchanted abode of the exile.” 

“That is not difficult, my lord. It is protected by neither walls 

nor gates.” 

“You must contrive to see this Giulio—and that by chance. 
it not appear to be a premeditated interview. You have 

“wayed from your companions, you will say, you are thirsty and 


crave a cup of wine ; frame any plausible tale that may occur to 
you as an apology. Speak to him; win his confidence, as you 


know how to win it—and learn his feelings, his views and his | 


intentions.” 


“ My life upon it, my lord, that you will find him contented | 


with his lot.” 

“Pray Heaven, it be so ; for his sake as well as mine,”’ said the 
duke. “If it be otherwise, I will find a way to crush this young 
eaglet. I have tasted the sweets of power, and will not abandon 
them except with life. 
I led as a dependent on the bounty of my brother. Think you I 
utations of the people, the wealth of the treasure-house, and all 
that wealth procures me? No—though there be dreams that 
haunt my slumbers—though there be phantom shapes that stand 


down upon the palacc—though I see the shadow of the assassin 
falling across my path.” 

“ These are but evil dreams, my lord.” 

“ They are! they are !” cried the duke. “ They vanish in broad 
daylight, do they not?) Wine has the power to dispel them, has 
it not?” 

With these words the duke raised a golden goblet, brimming 
with wine, from the table, and carried it to his lips. But as he 
was about to drink, he shuddered and turned deadly pale. 

“ Ferrado,” he said, almost imploringly, and extending the 
goblet to him, “ will you be my taster ’”” 

“ Willingly, my lord,” replied the young man, and bowing low, 
he received the goblet from the hands of the sovereign, and 
quaffed a draught from it before returning it. 

“ Behold one of the conditions of high estate,”’ said the dake, 
with a bitter smile. 
of the juice of his vine—but the crowned monarch must timor- 
ously sip the leavings of a subject’s cup. Envy me, Ferrado. To 
your health.” 

The duke drank off the wine and set down the empty goblet on 
the table. 

“ There is fire in that Xeres,”’ said he. “ It warms my blood. 
And now to horse. I will drive these shadows from my brain.” 

Escorted by his equerry, and joined by his nobles in the ante- 
chamber, the duke of Parma descended through glittering files of 
halberdiers to the court-yard, which presented an animated scene 
—horses pawing with impatience, dogs yelling in their leashes, 
plumes waving, spurs jingling, and hawk-bells tinkling on the 
trained faleons. Radiant in beauty and brilliant in attire, Marga- 
rita, the duke’s daughter, sat upon her snow white palfrey, which 
she reined with consummate grace. The duke saluted her kindly as 
he vaulted into his saddle. The bugles rang out a merry blast, 
the great gates of the court-yard were thrown wide open, and 
forth rode the trampling cavalcade amidst the vivas of the pop- 
ulace of Parma. Ah, how few of the envious crowd that gazed 
upon that goodly company were aware that beneath those smooth | 
brows and smiling lips lurked agony and care? The countenance 
of the duke himself was particularly radiant, and he lavished his 
sunniest smiles upon his loyal subjects. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FAIRIES’ GLEN. 


Ow one of the sides of Monte Rosa was a glen, a deep furrow 
ploughed by the hand of nature, and extending far down the 
mountain side. It was a singularly romantic place. The luxuri- 
ant soil that covered its sides had given birth to a multitude of 
trees, embracing every variety peculiar to the latitude. They 
clustered on the ridges of the ravine, and stealing down into its | 
depths, plunged their strong roots into its dark, stony heart, so 
that even at noonday, there were points in the glen where the | 
green arch overhead was so dense as to be almost impervious to | 
sunlight and to make a midnight in the lonely dell. But it could | 
never be said to be gloomy. From early dawn the birds were | 
singing in the leaves, and after sunset the plaintive nightingale 
took up the thread of melody, and continued it till morning. Nor 
was this the only music of this enchanted spot. From the head 
of the glen poured down a little mountain streamlet, now spring- 
ing like a chamois from rock to rock, now gliding swiftly and | 
noiselessly along like a bright serpent, now scattering into a hun- 
dred threads, and now united in a broad circling pool. The | 
pool was often black as night with tree shadows, but sometimes | 
a gleam of sunshine penetrating the interstices of the foliage, 
would dart into the sullen water, revealing its very depths, just as 
a sudden glimpse of fortune in the life of a lonely man brings 
forth qualities, the existence of which you never suspected. It 
would have been a weird place at midnight but for the smiles of 
the moon, whose light trembled in patches on the surface like glim- 
merfing silver fish. But the loneliness of the fairies’ glen, for so 
it was called, was not unfrequently invaded. In the pool the her- 
on came to drink, but scared by a sudden noise would expand his | 
wings and glide away, his long legs trailing behind him, for a bri- | 
dle road wound through the whole extent of the glen, which it | 
entered by the summit, and following the course of the stream in | 
a zigeag direction, crossed a rustic bridge that had been thrown | 
over the torrent and then came down the other side of the water. | 
Unlike the passage of Avernus, the ascent of this road was safe | 
and easy, the descent precipitous and even dangerous. | 

The reader will now suppose himself transported into the heart | 
of this lovely and romantic glen on the very morning ushered in | 
by the last chapter. The place was as solitary as if the foot of | 
man had never intruded there, and indeed, the evidences of his | 
handiwork in the bridge across the stream and in the road were | 


so slight that you might imagine that both had been produced by | 


Ferrado, I have not forgotten the old life | 


“The peasant churl drinks without a fear | 


lady. 


| the unaided will of nature. The rustic bridge might have heen a 
| elump of trees casnally thrown across the water by a tempest ; 
| the road might have been the dry furrow tracing the path of some 
| former torrent. The small birds twittered among the dewy 
branches, the fishes leaped in the pool, breaking the dark steel 
| mirror into silvery flashes, and overhead, seen through the opening 
of the trees formed by the little lake, the sky was serene and cloud- 
less. It looked an unwritten page of Arcadia. The hush was 
that sort of summer stillness which is not absolute silenee—for as 
gentle airs stirred now and then, the leaves whispered to each 
other, and myriads of msect wings made their smal] music heard. 
The throbbing of the great heart of nature is always audible, ex- 
cept in those lonely deserts or those’ Siberian wastes where she ap- 
pears at times to be parched or frozen to death. Still, if not per- 


| feetly silent, the murmur of the stream was slumberons and quiet. 
and mock me in the shadows of the hangings when night comes 
| pausing to listen if danger were at hand. 


A deer might have drank fearlessly of the water without once 


Suddenly there swept across the pool the shadow of wings. A 
large bird darted over it, and instantly glided off over the upper 
part of the glen. Swift as an arrow from a bow followed a second 
bird in pursait—a small, fierce ereatare of the hawk species—and 
almost simvaltaneously a horse crashed through the branches at full 
gallop. The rider was a bold one who foreed him across the 
stream and up the rocky bank, but that rider was a woman. 
With her long hair floating on the breeze created by the rapidity 
of her motion, her eyes flashing like diamonds with excitement, 
her rosy lips parted, the Princess Margarita followed the course of 
the heron and the falcon ug the glen. Without a moment’s hes- 
itation she dashed over the bridge that a man would have crossed 
warily on foot, and disappeared through the trees. 

“ Heavens! she will be lost, if she rides at that rate,” cried a 
man, emerging from the bushes. He was dressed in a hunting- 
suit of green velvet, with a silver bugle hanging at his side, a 
white plume in his hat and a light spear in his hand. It was no 
other than Giulio Brigaldi. 

“T should have warned her,” he added, addressing a companion 
who now made his appearance. 

The second comer was fantastically attired in a parti-colored 
dress of red and yellow. On his head he wore a cap of the same 
colors, decked with silver bells, the token of his calling, for this 
queer personage was no other than a fool, or jester, in those days 
an indispensable attendant of a man of rank. 

“ [T should have warned her, should I not, Tonio ?”’ he repeated. 
replied Tonio. “ They 


say a wilful man must have his own way, and I am sure on’t, a 


“To what purpose, master of mine !”’ 
wilful woman must. You can as soon stop a runaway horse with 
a bit of straw and a rein of packthread, as hinder a woman from 
following her whimsies.” 

“You malign them, knave. 
women.” 


You are always speaking ill of 


“It is but returning the compliment, then,”’ said the jester. 

“ Go up the glen, sirrah,”” said Giulio, “and pest yourself in 
the pathway at the stone cross, and warn the lady or any other 
rider, not to return by this road. It were perilous.” 

“ To think of my running after a woman to hinder her breaking 
her neck !” said Tonio to himself, as he serambled up the rocky 
pathway and disappeared in the distance to execute his master’s 
mandate. 

Giulio leaned upon his spear musingly. 

“ What a vision of beauty!’ thought he. ‘“ Who would have 
dreamed of these solitudes being blessed with such a dazzling im- 
age! Who could she be! she was splendidly attired, and in her 
cap she wore gems worth a duke’s ransom. Yet they were dim in 
the brightness of her eves.” 

As he gazed mechanically in the direction which the lady had 
taken, the sky was suddenly darkened. Down swept the heron 
with the falcon above him in full pursuit. 

“ Bravely flown, my gallant hawk!” cried Giulio, the ardor of 
the sportsman banishing every other emotion for the moment. 

But the current of his thought was speedily changed by the re- 
appearance of the princess. She came down the dangerous path 
at full speed, witn a careless rein, her eyes raised to view the pro- 
gress of the chase. Giulio dared not shout a warning, for fear of 
startling her horse. He could but wait the result of her rashiess 
in breathless agony. The horse passed the bridge safely, but at 
the sudden turn of the rocky path, he missed his footing, fell, and 
as he rolled over, the fair rider was thrown into the torrent, and 
instantly swept like a floating feather to the pool. The whole 
scene occupied scarcely a minute, and almost before that period 
had elapsed, Giulio had plunged into the lake and seizing the 
precious waif had borne her in safety to the bank. How he hung 
over her lovely face, watching her return to consciousness! It 
was not long before she opened her eyes, and perceiving a stranger 
bending over, the color mounted to her late pallid cheeks. 

“Where am I?” she asked, gazing around her. 

“ Safe, lady,” answered Giulio. ‘‘ But I fear the consequences 
of this plunge in the cold stream.” 

“ Nay—it was but an unasked-for bath. Nature is bountiful to 
me,” said the princess,with a slight smile. 

“ But your garments are dripping,” answered Giulio. 

“ The sun will dry them,” replied the lady. 

“ Nay, lady. If you will permit me to offer you the poor shel- 
ter of my house, your wants shall be cared for.” 

“Tt matters not, signor. I must rejoin my friends,” said the 
Where is Orlando !” 
The question annoyed Giulio. 


Was he already in love? Did 


his heart beat at the mention of a supposed rival ? 
“ Orlando ?”” he repeated. 
“ Ay, signor—my horse.” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.| 
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4 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


COAT OF WASHINGTON. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS. 
We present our readers, on this page, with accurate drawings of 
some of the relics of the revolution—homely objects in themselves, 
but deeply interesting, nay sacred, from association. We all 


know how closely identified the garment becomes with the wearer. 


RELICS OF WASHINGTON. 


The mantle of the dead Cesar exhibited by Mark Antony moved 
his countrymen to “mutiny and rage.” The gray surtout and 
cocked hat of Napoleon were enough of themselves to set all 
Paris in a ferment ; the cap of Gessler was made to represent 


himself in the presence of the Swiss. Those artists have succeed- 
ed best and shown the most intimate knowledge of human nature, 
who have represented the Father of his Country “in his habit as 
he lived,” not as a Roman consul or a Greek archon. The dress 
which a man has worn acquires something of his personality. 
Thus we recognize a friend at a distance by the air of his gar- 
ments long before we can distinguish his features. The garb of a 
hero becomes —— of history, and as we gaze upon the articles 
he has worn, n happily they have been preserved from the 
ravages of time, we seem to acquire a more perfect conception of 
the man ; imagination and memory supplying a distinct image of 
the form on which they have rested. Hence it is no idle or un- 
worthy curiosity which impels us to study and to prize these relics 
of the past. Of the relics of Washington, depicted on this page, 
some are preserved ih the Patent Office at Washington, and others 
belong to the corporation of Alexandria, Virginia, and are deposited 
in a room over the market house of that city. We have first the 
coat of Washington. It is of the old revolutionary cut, and made 
of blue cloth, with collars, cuffs and facings of buff, and gilt but- 
tons. The vest and small-clothes are represented in another en- 

ving. Below the coat are seen a chair, staff, small sword and 
belt which belonged to Washington. Lower down are sketches of 
the bier upon which his honored remains were taken to the tomb 
at Mount Vernon, and the flag of his Life-guard. On the other 
side of the page are his masonic chair, regalia and emblems. All 
these objects, originally of small intrinsic value, are now priceless. 
They are gazed upon yearly by thousands of our countrymen, and 
by strangers from abroad, for the fame and the love of Washing- 
ton belongs to the whole world. In him and through him, all hu- 
manity was dignified, and the memory of the “ first in war, first 
in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen,” is cherished by 
the friends of freedom in the old world almost as reverentially as 
by the freemen of the new. If virtue be regarded as an indispen- 
sable clement of greatness, as it undoubtedly should be, then our 
Washington stands on record as the greatest man that ever lived. 
Cromwell was great—Napoleon was great—in intellect unap- 
proachable, but there are dark spots on the lustre of their reputa- 


tion. Personal ambition sullied the character of these wonderful 
But Washington 


men, and darkened the close of their career. 


Vi, 
4 


FLAG OF MORGAN’S REGIMENT—RICHMOND RIFLE 
RANGERS’ FLAG—CAMP CHEST—PACK SADDLE. 


was from first to last free from the slightest taint of selfishness. 
Moreover, his “ modesty was equal to his merit.” From his lips 
never fell a syllable about his “mission.” He never claimed to 
be a “man of destiny,” not even when he had emerged unscathed 
from the rifle balls of Braddock’s defeat. Love of country was 
his ruling passion, steadfastness of purpose the secret of his suc- 
cess. The victor of the enemies of his country, he was master of 
himself. Undazzled by the tempting offers of friend and foe, he ac- 
cepted at the hands of his gratefal countrymen only their authorit 

to serve them, and he resigned that authority into the hands of his 
countrymen, when his term of service had expired, without a re- 
gret. History has no other record of self-denial like this. In the 
centre of this are sketches of the flag of General Morgan’s 
regiment, the Richmond Rifle Rangers’ flag, carried at the siege of 
Yorktown, a leathern camp chest and a pack-saddle, Daniel Mor- 
gan, whose flag we have here displayed, was one of the bravest 
soldiers of the revolution. He was born in New Jersey in 1738. 
At the age of seventeen, he accompanied Braddock as a teamster 
in his fatal campaign against the French and Indians. For an al- 
leged insult to a British officer, he received five hundred lashes 
without flinching, and an apology for the wrong done him with 
equal indifference. He afterwards received a commission in the 
provincial army, made the acquaintance of Washington, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery and adroitness in fighting the 
Indians. In 1775 he received a captaincy from Congress, and 
with ninety-six rifles, the germ of his famous rifle regiment, 
marched to Boston. He was in the van of Arnold’s perilous and 
trying expedition to Canada in the autumn of 1775, and at the 
siege of Quebec, took command when the leader was wounded. 
Though he fought desperately, he was made prisoner, and such 
was the enemy’s respect for his courage, that he was offered a col- 
onelcy in the British army, which he indignantly refused, Arnold, 
the American leader in that expedition, was afterwards made a 
brigadier general by King George, subsequently to his treason at 
West Point. When restored by exchange to the American lines, 
Morgan was made a colonel, and did good service with his reg- 
iment of riflemen. He was. next promoted to a brigadier gen- 
eralship and marched to the South. Here he performed his most 
brilliant exploit, the defeat of the British under Tarleton at the 
Cowpens, January 17, 1781. For that service he received the 
thanks of the nation by a vote of Congress, and a gold medal, 
He died full of years and honors, July 6, 1800, ‘The last engrav- 
ing on this page represents two glorious trophiese—the upper ong 
a“ taken at Yorktown, at the surrender of Cornwallis, and a 


camp chest and flag captured from the Hessians at Trenton. 


“MI 


FLAG TAKEN AT YORKTOWN——FLAG TAKEN FROM THB 
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cast the die by proposing the following resolution: “That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


of ts with a spirited sketch of an event 


of the times, was not publicly and generally entertained until a | 
few months before the adoption of the Declaration. Patrick Henry | 


which, at this of universal national rejoicing, is mppermost | espoused the idea, and enthusiastically predicted its adoption in | States; and that all political connection between us and the state 

in the orn mind, an event which “onenel 6 a ee in the | 1773; but in the Congress of 1774, no such extreme measure was | of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” John 

history of the world.” The inent actors in this thrilling | broached. Loyalty and the hope of reconciliation were still ad- | Adams immediately seconded the resolution, and thus Massachu- 

scene of a great historical drama can be no more ten than heredto. But the events of 1775 produced a change in the popular | setts and Virginia stood shoulder to shoulder in the momentous 

the deed itself, which pledged their lives, fortunes honor in mind. The ie ae of Boston by armed hirelings, the events | crisis. The resolution was taken up three days afterwards, and 
ou 


ancock, Jefferson, Adams, and their | 
noble compeers, are figares which the pencil of the artist will never 
tire of repeating. “It was the wish of Mr. Adams,” says Edward | 


of April 19 and 
summation that became inevitable. 
“Common Sense,” published early in 1776, scattered broadcast 


ne 17 rapidly ripened public sentiment toa con- | then postponed till the first of July, a committee being appointed 
to draft a declaration in the interval. That committee consisted 


of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, John Adams of Massachusetts, 


their country’s service. 


Rverett (Ealogy on Adams and Jefferson), “and probably of Mr. 
Jefferson, that mdependence should he declared in the fall of 1775, 
but the country seemed not then ripe for the measure. At length 
the accepted time arrived. In 

position of Mr. Adams, were invited by the General Congress 
to establish their several State governments. On the seventh of 
June, the resolation of independence was moved by Richard Hen- 

Lee. On the eleventh, a committee of five was chosen to an- 
noance this resolation to the world, and Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams stood at the head of this committee. From their 
designation by ballot to this most honorable duty, their prominent 
standing in the Congress might alone he inferred. In their ami- 
cable deference each to the other, respecting the great trast of 


7 


ay, 1776, the colonies, on the | 


and nndeniable facts. 


cured for himself a aniversal hatred. 


through the country, read hy the troops at their bivouaes, by the 


yeomen at their firesides, and commented on by speakers at town 
meetings, Thomas Paine employed language that admitted of no | 


misconstruction. He declared himself emphatically in favor of 
independence, and he justified his conclusion by impregnable logic 


| 
In his pamphlet, entitled | 
| 
| 


“Tt matters very little now,” he says, in | 


his bold, direct manner, “ what the king of England either says or | 


does, he hath wickedly broken through every moral and human 
obligation, trampled nature and conscience beneath his feet, and | 


by a steady and constitutional spirit of insolence and cruelty, pro- 


America to provide for herself. She hath already a large and 


young family, whom it is more her duty to take care of, than to be 


It is now for the interest of | 


Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman of Connec- 
tient, and Robert R. Livingston of New York. Jefferson was the 
youngest member of the committee. To him was delegated the 
task of writing the Declaration, which by Mr. Lee’s resolution was 
taken up in committee of the whole on the first of July, the chair 
being filled hy Benjamin Harrison, father of William Henry Har- 
rison, President of the United States in 1840. Jefferson’s draft 
of the Declaration was debated, slightly modified and agreed to in 
the course of a three days’ session. No record of that thrilling 
debate has come down, only some fragmentary reminiscences of 
the participants of the drama. The genius of Webster broke that 
silence by an imaginary eloquence, and his sentence, “ Sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I am for the Declaration! 


a THE DECLARATION OF LNDEPENDENCE REPORTED TO CONGRESS. 


dae the all-important document, we witness their patriotic 
terestedness and their mutual respect. This trust devolved 
he Jefferson, and with it rests on him t imperishable renown of 
the we penned the Declaration of Independence. To have been 
'strument of expressing, in one brief, decisive act, the concen- 
wuted will and resolution of a whole family of States; of unfold- 
Ne. One al nt manifesto, the causes, the motives and 
Justification of this great movement in human affairs; to have 
to give the impress and peculiarity of his own 
to a charter of human right, destined, or, rather, let me say, 
tne elevated to an importance, in the estimation of men, equal 
» anything human ever borne on parchment, or expressed in the 
To-he Signs of thought,—this is the glory of Thomas Jefferson. 
ve been among the first of those who foresaw and broke the 

"¥ for this great consummation; to have been the mover of 
decisive acts, its undoubted precursors; to have been 
able and generous spirits, united in this perilous ad- 
inability y acknowledgment unsurpassed in zeal, and unequalled 
the ; to have been exclusively associated with the author of 
> and then, with a fervid and overwhelming elo- 

Snes, to have taken the load in inspiring the Congress to adopt 
it,—this is the glory of John Adams.” The idea of 
from the mother country, rope unquestionably 
PA for a long time provious, in the minds of the leading spirits 


~ 


granting away her property to support a power which has become 
a reproach to men and Christians.” » note of defiance was 
sounded, the colonies were not backward in repeating the chal- 
lenge. North Carolina authorized her congressional delegation to 
concur in the Declaration of Independence ; Massachusetts spoke 
in the same strain; Virginia directed her delegates to propose the 
measure; Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire were for 
the measure ; the people of Pennsylvania sanctioned it ; the Mary- 
land convention forbade their delegates to vote for independence, 
but rescinded the prohibition at the instance of Charles Carroll 
and other patriots. The delegates in Congress from ten of the 
thirteen colonies were specially authorized to support the measure, 
which, when adopted, was universally ratified. 
May, 1776, the Congress “ Resolved,—that it be recommended 
to the several assemblies and conventions of the united colonies, 
where no government sufficient to the exigencies of their affairs 
hath hitherto been established, to adopt such a government as 
shall, in the opinions of the representatives of the people, best con- 
duce to the happiness and safety of their constituents in particu- 
lar and Americans in general.”” A preamble to this resolution 
declared that it was “irreconcilable to reason and a good con- 
science for the colonists to take the oaths required for the support 
of the government under the crown of Great Britain.” This was 
the initiative step, but it was reserved for Richard Henry Lee to 


On the 10th of 


Living, it is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, it 
shall be my dying sentiment—independence now and indepen- 
dence forever !* rings like the actual utterance of the patriotic lips 
to which he attributed the words. Edward Rutledge, of Seuth 
Carolina, is said to have exclaimed: “1 should advise persisting 
in our struggle for liberty and independence, thoagh it were re- 
vealed from Heaven that nine hundred and ninety-nine were to 
perish, and only one of a thousand were to survive and retain his lib- 
erty.” When John Dickenson, who thought the Declaration pre- 
mature, was urging delay, declaring that the people were not ripe 
for the measure, the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon replied: “ Not ripe, 
sir! In my judgment, we are not only ripe but rotting! Almost 
every colony has dropped from its parent stem, and your own pro- 
vince, sir, needs no more sunshine to mature it.” The Declaration 
was adopted, by a unanimous vote, a little past noon on the 4th 
of July. “ Now, gentlemen,” said the witty Dr. Franklin, to his 
colleagues, “we must all hang together, or we shall surely hang 
separately.” The old bell, vet extant, and hanging in the cupola 
of the State House, at Philadelphia, pealed out the glad tidings to 
the gathered multitudes in the streets. There were no telegraphs 
in those days, but the news spread like wildfire. Fast as man could 
ride, the intelligence spread north, south, east and west, till the 
thirteen colonies were apprized that their representatives had been 
true to their trust, and a new empire was born into the world. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
LITTLE TEACHERS, 


BY A. D. L. WEBSTER. 


Little things do teach us, often, 
More than greater objects do : 

Nestling low, in obscure places, 

Lifting up their speaking faces— 
Giving lessons ever new. 


Yester morn, down in the meadow, 
And while yet the grass was wet, 

Blooming midst the scented clover, 

Peeping up from its green cover, 
Was a blae-eyed violet. 


Dallying with a crystal dew-drop 
It had caught when night was on, 
fSmiled this unambitious flower, 
Teaching with unconscious power, 
Unsupported and alone. 


Little words are oft suggestive 
More than learned essays are : 

Oft convey correcter meaning 

Than our speeches, which go gleaning 
In the mystic past afar. 


Little children, that go laughing 
Through the years of childhood sweet, 

Serve us up ideas truer, 

Questions, answers, fresher, newer, 
Than from sages oft we get. 


That “a little child should lead us—” 
Does it strike us with surprise? 
That a knowledge past our guessing, 
Rich with prophecy and blessing, 
Should gleam forth from those bright eyes? 


Little things do teach us, often, 
More than greater objects do: 

Nestling low, in obscure places, 

Speaking from their upturned faces 
Lessons ever fresh and new. 


» 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE RIVAL MAIDENS. 
A STORY OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


CHAPTER I. 


* Belle rose porporine, 
Che tra spine 
Sull’ aurora non aprite.”’ 

Tuvce sang Niccolo Caneta, the goldsmith of Strada Colonna, 
as, bending over his work, he ever and anon threw a glance toward 
2 back window of his shop. Through this window, albcit some- 
what dimmed with dust, he could easily reconnoitre a little group 
whose pantomime possessed him, for the time being, with scarce 
less interest than did the fashioning of the jewel work before him. 
Now humming, stealthily, a line of song, now peering, with sharp 
eye, at the action of file and burnisher, and anon, with a lurking 
smile at the corner of his mouth, taking fresh note of the party 
out of door, the worthy smith made himself as busy as a bee. 

“J faith,” he said, as, at Jast, a shadow of impatience crossed 
his brow ; “ this ’prentice of mine finds more attractive stuff in yon 
damscl than he meets with in the shop. I think it well for my 
afiairs that Messer Antonio and his daughter sojourn some few 
leagues from our city of Bologna. And yet I cannot blame the 
lad ; for the girl is as fair to sce as my best opal, and that is a gem 
which the noblest prince of all Italy might be proud to wear.” 

The car of Messer Antonio was drawn up at the back entrance 
of the shop, as if it had been placed there by its owner, to escape 
comparison with the pretentious equipages which the wants of 
luxury so often brought to the front door of the skilful jeweller. 
Yet Antonio was, after his fashion, a man of substance, and, as 
such, by no means wanting in proper estimation of self. He was 
a prosperous wool-grower of Spoleto, and had come to Bologna, 
with his wife and two daughters, to see the town and pick up a 
few such fashions as might befit their purse and station. His 
especial errand at the jeweller’s was to see his nephew Giulio, who, 
from a child, had dwelt in his own family until the commenve- 
ment of the youth’s apprenticeship to master Niccolo. Giulio had 
thriven well, both in workmanly skill and in personal appearance! 
and though the shrewd wool-grower looked with more satisfaction 
to the former acquirement, it might be suspected that the eyes of 
his fair daughter, Francesca, were more attracted by the latter 
particular. At all events, her countenance acknowledged the at- 
tentions of Giulio, who, while answering his uncle’s questions, 
contrived to hold a little aside converse with Francesca, in which, 
if words of mouth were scanty, smiles and glances were sufficient 
for every necessary purpose. The youngest sister, a bright-eycd 
girl of some six or seven years, was busily engaged in observing 
the various wonders which attracted ber view in the appearance of 
the city, which she now saw for the first time. Her exclamations 
indicated the emotion which she felt on beholding these unaccus- 
tomed scenes. 

“ Francesca! sister Francesca!” she petulantly exclaimed, as 
she perceived the disregard paid to her queries and interjections. 
“ Why cannot you tell me a little about all these things! There 
you sit, looking, you and Giulio, as though you did not meet at 
least every three weeks. One would think that neither of you had 
eyes for anything else in the whole world.” 

‘This interruption effectually diverted the attention of Francesca, 


who, blushing with shame, rebuked Rosa. The latter pointed a 
silent rejoinder ; but the jolly wool-grower burst into a loud laugh. 

“Ho, ho! Sits the wind so?” he said. “ You should have a 
care, little one, how you carclessly fling your words about. They 
may hit harder than you wot of. But prithee, dame, we keep 
master Giulio idle, beside neglecting our own work. So let us be 
jogging. Addio, Giulio! We shall expect to see you at the usual 
season. Flip, Jacquetto.” 

At this signal, Antonio’s mule started nimbly off, and presently 
Giulio, drawing a long breath, re-entered the shop. As he came 
in, Niccolo looked up with a sly twinkle of the eye. 

“ So the uncle and the pretty ones are gone. But, now that I 
think of it, how comes on that piece ordered by the Signora Mar- 
garita? You know that it is not yet done, and that it is near the 
time when it should be called for.” 

“Pardon me, master,” replied the apprentice ; “it has not ad- 
vanced much this last half hour, it is true, but I will endeavor to 
make up for lost time.” 

“Q it does not matter much,” replied the smith, bending over 
his lathe and speaking by snatches. “‘ Belle rose porporine ’—that 
is to say, I was once young myself. ‘Che tra spine’—and we 
must expect a little light-headedness at that season of life.” 

No comment being made on this morsel of philosophy, the two 
labored for some time in silence, till the attention of Giulio was 
at length irresistibly engaged by a cause which presently commu- 
nicated itself to the ears of his master, who turned to the front 
window. 

“Ha!” he said; “as I live, those roysterers across the street 
are going to set us all by the ears. As for myself, I am a man of 
peace, and will have nothing to do with these broils. Come, then, 
Giulio, up with these shutters, else some of the rogues will pre- 
sently be helping themselves to our wares amidst the confusion.” 


But the youth seemed wholly heedless of his master’s command. 

“Ten upon two!” he exclaimed, flushed with indignation ; and, 
seizing a sword which lay near, he rushed out of the shop. Nic- 
colo, for a moment, remained motionless with amazement. 

“ The evil one hath possessed the lad!” he said. “Cannot he 
suffer these men to brain each other, but he must have a finger 
in the matter? However,” he added, with another glance through 
the window, “it behooves me to look after the lad; for am I not, 
for the time being, his lawful guardian? I wish he had not such 
a waspish spirit.” 

So saying, he quickly secured the inner fastenings of the shop, 
and, snatching a good Milan blade (for the worthy smith, like 
others of his trade, dealt a little in fine cutlery), sallied forth to 
the fray, in which he presently manifested more heat of temper 
than his pacific words had promised. His own indignation became 
hardly less vivid than that of Giulio on perceiving a dignified- 
looking person defending himself singly against a crowd of assail- 
ants, having been, at the first onset, forsaken by his servant. 
Heartily as the assistance of Giulio and his master was rendered, 
it, nevertheless, came too late ; for they had only time to exchange 
a few thrusts, when their companion fell to the ground, mortally 
wounded. The brunt of assault was now turned on the two 
craftsmen, when the leader of the bravoes cried out with a peremp- 
tory voice: 

“Hold there! We have done our work, and that shall be suf- 
ficient. Let them go their way. We meddle not with them, if 
they choose not to with us.” 

So saying, he forthwith drew off his followers, a course partly 
dictated by motives of prudence, now that numbers of the citizens 
were hastening to the scene of blood. Niccolo and Giulio were 
soon surrounded by a crowd of eager questioners. 

“ How happens this?” was the inquiry. “Here lies Signor 
Annibale slain, and who is it that hath done the deed ?”’ 

“It is a foul act and a cowardly,” said another, “but one well 
worthy the name of Canneschi. It was Battista Canneschi, the 
Bentivoglio’s own marriage relative, who did the treachery.” 

“T have lost my best customer,” said Niccolo, as he brushed the 
moisture from his eyes. “ Always for the very best, and never 
bated me a paolo in the price. I shall never see his like again.” 


While each gave utterance to his grief after his own fashion, 
Giulio supported the head of the dying man, and carried to his 
lips a cup of water which some one hastily brought in answer to 
the ’prentice’s demand. The Bentivoglio, opening his eyes, turned 
them on the youth. 

“ A priest,” he said, in a faint whisper. “ Nay—too late. Raise 
thy sword hilt, friend.” 

Giulio raised the sword, which, with its handle bearing the rude 
similitude of a cross, oft served, in that period, both as cause and 
consoler of closing life. The wounded man clasped his hands, 
his lips moved for an instant, and then Annibale Bentivoglio was 
numbered with the dead, A shutter from Niccolo’s shop, and the 
pikes which two citizens had borne, formed the bier on which the 
body was conveyed to the family mansion, By the time they had 
reached the gateway of the court, the crowd had increased to near 

‘two hundred in number. The bearers of the corpse, with a few 
others, passed through the court into an inner room, when they 
lay down their burden. As they thus deposited the body, the 
daughter of Bentivoglio, hastily entering, knelt by the lifeless 
form, and threw her arms abont its neck. After a brief and pas- 
sionate embrace, she arose, and throwing back her jetty and dis- 
hevelled tresses : 

“ Who of ye,” she exclaimed, with eyes flashing through the 
tears which dimmed them, “who of ye stood by him at the last 
moment! Did he die alone, without a single arm raised in his 
defence? Where are those who placed their good swords between 
him and his murderers ?”’ 

“ Signora,” replied one of the citizens, “the onset was so sud- 


den and unexpected that there was scarce chance for help, But 


that brave youth yonder (pointing to Giulio) is, as you may per. 
ceive, wounded in his behalf, and Messer Niccolo was but a mo- 
ment behind him. Others of us hastened at the alarm, but it was 
then too late. Your noble father had fallen. It now only remains 
for those who loved him to avenge him.” 

Margarita came forward a step or two, and extending her hands 
towards Giulio, whose arm was bound with a bloody kerchief, she 
said : 

“The thanks of the orphaned are yours, fair sir. Most freely 
would I have given my own life, instead of that which we have 
lost ; and what can I say to him who offered himself in my place?” 

Giulio bowed low. 

“T have but attempted my duty, fair lady, as others also havo 
vainly done. Would that we could have been in better season.” 

“Ay; but we can revenge him!” said a deep voice from the 
crowd, who were gathering round. 

The form of Margarita dilated as she cast a glance around the 
apartment. 

“‘ Fellow-citizens, my father was yours also. He was the friend 
of all that was good and brave. He was the protector of the poor, 
the guardian of the widow and the fatherless. There he lies, 
basely murdered. Shall he die unavenged ?” 

Her beautiful features, lit with orbs as dark as night, and flash- 
ing with Pythonic fire, sent an clectric thrill through every bosom. 

“No!” was the answering cry. ‘“ We will avenge him!” 

“ And you?” she continued, turning her glowing glance full 
upon Guilio. ‘ You, who saw him fall,—who felt the blow which 
struck him down ?” 

“Lady,” answered the youth, with a quivering lip, “blood I 
can willingly shed in defence, but—” 

“ Citizens,” interrupted a voice from the crowd, “know ye that 
Battista Canneschi hath done this foul deed, purposing to deliver 
up the city to the Duke of Milan? Know ye also that the duke 
is already marching hither? To arms, all those who would not 
lose their freedom !” 

“Then heart and hand I freely join!” exclaimed Giulio. 

A stern exultation lighted up the face of Margarita. A hoarse 
murmur, thrilling through the assembly, deepened in the cry: 

“To the Palazzo Canneschi! The Palazzo Canneschi!” 


CHAPTER II. 


At the first sight they have changed eyes.— Tempest. 

“A BLoopy deed, and one most honorably requited.” 

“ The punishment followed quick upon it,” said Count Poppi. 
“Tt appears that Battista was deceived with regard to the near 
approach of the duke, to whom, as you well know, he purposed to 
deliver the city. Neither had he counted on the spirit of the peo- 
ple, who were so inflamed by the vile assassination that they 
almost immediately combined to attack him. He retired to the 
neighborhood of his palace, where his retainers'‘and partizans were 
assembled, and whither he was quickly pursued. The Canneschi 
could not withstand the ardor of the citizens who assailed them, 
but were cut down or dispersed. Battista himself, having hidden 
in a cellar, was presently discovered, dragged forth to the scene of 
his crime, and then ignominiously dispatched.” 

“ What purpose you concerning this youth—Giulio Cascere, as 
he is termed ?” said a third speaker, a man of spare frame, whose 
thin and sallow features expressed firmness and deliberate thought. 
It was Neri Capponi, co-adjutor of Cosmo de Medici, to whom 
the question was addressed. These two, accompanied by Count 
Poppi, were standing at the upper end of a large hall in the Palaz- 
zo Bentivoglio. At the opposite extremity of the hall, at a win- 
dow overlooking the garden, sat Margarita Bentivoglio; at ber 
side a boy of some six years, her only brother. Thither the eagle 
glance of Cosmo was for an instant thrown, and as instantly with- 
drawn. 

“My own opinion,” he replied; “is not fully formed. We 
should see what metal this stripling is of. Will he prove answer- 
able to our purpose, or otherwise? My good count, can you as 
sure me that there is no error in this singular story which you have 
related concerning the youth ?” 

“It is not possible,” replied Count Poppi. “ Let me recount to 
you the particulars, and you will judge if I can be mistaken, unless 
wilfully. Many years since, when I was still young, and while my 
father was yet living, Ercole, the cousin of Annibale Bentivoglio, 
visited our castle. In the neighborhood he became acquainted 
with a village girl by the name of Verna. She was beautiful, vir 
tuous and of a sprightly disposition, and inspired Ercole with ° 
great a passion that, perceiving he could obtain her on no other 
terms, he married her. Mark the result. In a few months’ time 
he became weary of his acquisition. His pride, also, revolted at 
the thought of her inferior birth, and incited him to sunder the tie 
which he had so unhappily formed. He forsook her. His cruel 
conduct entirely alienated her affection ; and the boy to whom she 
soon gave birth never b6re his father’s name. Some time after- 
ward, a young man, Andrea Cascere by name, knowing her story, 
sought and obtained her in marriage. ‘The pair removed a few 
miles from their former habitation, and, on their death, the child 
of Ercole, passing as Giulio Cascere, was taken into the family of 
Antonio, the brother of Andrea, ‘The youth has always bee? 
known as the nephew of Antonio, the wool-grower. The original 
fact was mostly forgotten even in the vicinity of the castle; for" 
had been fully known to but few, and Ereole procured the silence 
of those who were likely to let loose the tongue. Neverthelest, 
the means of proof are at hand. Such, my lord, are the facts 4 
the case. It remains for you to use them as you will.” 

“A romatitic story, in good sooth,” replied Cosmo, musingly: 


“But I do not doubt it now. Your own assurance is all that » 
necessary to my belief. But nothing of this has, as yet, been 
in Bologna?” 


| 
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The countenance of Poppi discovered some confusion. 

“ My lord,” he said, “I may have heen somewhat imprudent. 
I cannot deny but that some rumor of this has gone abroad in the 
city. Nevertheless, it is only a ramor. Ihave said nothing dis- 
tinctly. The story can easily be made to destroy itself, if such a 
course be deemed necessary. But I trust that it will not be so. 
The people are hent on having a Bentivoglio to govern them. 
Since the only known male representative is a mere infant, what 
other than the youth Giulio can we find adapted to our purpose ?”’ 

“You say well,” rejoined Cosmo. “But consider how great 
are the interests which lic at stake. Imagine this youth become 
the ruler of Bologna. Let him prove unwisely ambitious, weak, 
or vicious. How fatal might be the chance for all Italy. The 
duke lying ready, like a wild beast abont to spring from ambush 
on its prey. One unguarded moment, and all is lost! Bologna 
jsno longer free. The seale is turned. The cause of freedom 
fails, and the most deadly danger threatens our own dear Florence, 
Venice, and every other bulwark of liberty. But enough. I 
mean only that we ought to proceed with prudence. I have sum- 
moned this youth to meet us here on some indifferent pretext. Let 
me question him, I pray you. By his bearing let us judge whether 
he be the true steel of which we may form a chain to bind the 
common cause. And, look you, hore he arrives at the instant.” 

A servant opened a side door, and Giulio, entering, paused near 
the threshold. Cosmo tarned upon him a quick and penetrating 
regard. 

“As I suspected,” he said, to Neri. “The eaglet hath already 
learned its parentage. And, in truth, the face does not belie it.” 

Advancing a step or two, he motioned Giulio to approach. The 

youth did so. 
” «Know you aught,” inquired Cosmo, “ of a certain report which 
nearly concerns your family story? Yes, I perceive that you do. 
And I would have you attend my words closely, as it is in refer- 
ence to this that I have sent for you. The recent sad events have 
brought notice upon you, which may open the way to some small 
measure of fortune and authority. You will understand me, 
doubtless, when I say that though your birthright may not, to 
speak plainly, be strictly legitimate, yet it may stand in the place 
of one legally recognized.” 

The speech was interpreted as its author had partly intended. 
A hot flush rose to the check of Giulio as he answered : 

“Sir, if you be indeed the noble Medici of whom I hear men 
speak, you must surely think my nature very different from your 
own, when you suppose that I can pride myself on a family stain, 
or that I am willing to rise to fortune by its means.” 

“Hold, my dear youth,” replied Cosmo. “ Have a little patience, 
and I think you will find reason to judge me less harshly. Let 
us, then, suppose placed within your grasp the means of power, 
the opportunity to wield the fortunes of a state. Is there no am- 
bitious throb in your bosom at the thought ?” 

“ Sire,” answered Giulio, slowly and sadly, “ the prospect which 
you have displayed is a bright one. But the other matter lies 
nearer to my heart. Wealth and power are well. But I do not 
worship them. If some unhappy fortune has stained my name, 
I will not Wtazen its disgrace to the world, nor will I make that 
shame a stepping-stone to my rise.” 

The brow of Cosmo became clouded and stern. 

“You have your choice,” he said. “On the one hand, as the 
son of Andrea Cascere, inherit a life of toil and drudgery—igno- 
ble lot! On the other,—but let me try you with one more ques- 
tion. Let us suppose that your claim to a Bentivoglio’s right is 
indisputable, that no stain rests upon your name. What then the 
path vou would pursue ?” 

“Can you ask me?” said Giulio, fixing his flashing eyes on the 
countenance of the Medici. “A Bentivoglio, I would act as a 
Bentivoglio should. Need I say more ?” 

“Enough !” exclaimed Cosmo, turning quickly to his compan- 
ions, while his hand fell heavily on Giulio’s shoulder. “ Here 
stands the man!” And once more addressing Giulio, he con- 
tinued ; “A Bentivoglio you are, in very truth and honor, without 
«shadow on your fair name. See that you uphold it worthily. 
The fortunes of Bologna now-rest on you. With your life answer 
for her safety, and for that of Annibale’s children, whose rightful 
guardian you are.” 

Taking Giulio by the hand, and, beckoning to Neri and Poppi, 
he proceeded toward the window where sat Margarita, who rose 
as they approached. 

“Fair lady,” said Cosmo, “I present to you the new found son 
of Ercole Bentivoglio. On him now rests the government of Bo- 
logna. May he prove as worthy of the honor as I now believe 
him. And, pardon me, Iam an old man, and albeit sometimes 
abrupt of speech, said to be one not devoid of judgment. My 
“ge gives me liberty to speak when younger tongues should be 
silent. I would that a nearer tie, even than that which now exists, 
might bind this youth to the interests which Anuibale Bentivoglio 
‘long and so worthily sustained, Giulio, Margarita, I have 
‘nore power than most to read countenances and to interpret their 
fates aright. If L mistake not much, your future fortunes will flow 
not far apart. I have said sufficient to display my meaning. Neri, 
— = hour passes, and we must bid adiou to these fair 
Youths,” 

elders, leaving the mansion, turned toward the mar- 

“place, 


“Beshrew me, my good lord,” said Poppi, to Cosmo. “ You 
ee to hasten the fortunes of this stripling in more ways 

one,” 

“The opportunity is ripe,” replied the other. “ Remember you 
not a story of the erudite Boccacio, wherein the wit is that the 
t is in love with her guardian! Now, if there be any truth 
™ the signs which I learned me in my boyish days, then this pair, 


whom we have just left, are ready to re-enact the play. And I am 
well content that it should be so. Such a marriage would bar the 
youth from futare dangerous connection, and bind his heart close 
to the support of the policy of the Bentivoglios, and to the sup- 
port of our Florentine league.” 

“ Well said, my lord,” exclaimed Neri. “You are, in mental 
faculty, as the elephant is in bodily apprehension. You can, with 
equal ease, marshal the onset of an army, or bend yourself to knit 
a wedding match.” 


CHAPTER 


O, how this «pring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an , = day! 

Gentlemen of Verona. 

Marcarira was in her twentieth year. Her form possessed 
that full Venetian development which Titian loved so well to por- 
tray. A close fitting velvet disclosed the perfect outline of her 
shape. Her features were finely chiselled, and somewhat haughty 
in expression. Her complexion, glowing with southern warmth, yet 
richly transparent, was well set off by the deep black of her attire. 
A short, looped-up sleeve revealed an arm more lustrous than 
Parian marble ; how poor a comparison, when we consider that 
the marble can never give the warmth and life of motion! She 
was a glorious creature. Nor was she ignorant of this, standing 
now, in motionless regard, before her chamber mirror. Yet the 
image, which now reflected herself, possessed unwonted paleness. 
The lurid eyes, the contracted brow, echoed the agitation which 
ruled the bosom of Margarita. 
ture of pain, she turned from the glass. 

“Am J, then,” she said, “to be the subject of his caprice? J, 
never tamed till now, to bend submissively at his feet, content to 


share his uncertain fancy with the baby face of an untutored rus- | 


tic? No,—it shall never be; and this youth shall rue the day | 
| blushing deeply, averted her face from the astonished Giulio. 


wherein he sought to trifle with Margarita. But let me not give 
way to this troubled mood. I will try the power of verse to calm 
its agitation.” 

Striking a silver bell which lay on the toilet, her maid appeared. 


“ Giovanna, bring to me the book of Petrarch, which you will | 


find upon the marble stand in the library. You will know it by 
the purple and curiously-wrought binding. Why delay you?” 

“ Signora,” said the maid, “a lady waits below, who would 
speak with you. 

Her mistress changed color. 

“Surely,” she murmured, “some strange presentiment has 
seized me. Giovanna, I will receive her in the ante-chamber.” 

So saying, she clasped a bracelet about her waist, and passed 
into an adjoining apartment. Soon after, Giovanna ushered in 
her visitor. As the maid withdrew, the stranger cast back the 
veil from her face, and fell at the feet of the Bentivoglio. 

“ Lady,” she said, “I entreat you to forgive this unwonted in- 
trusion. I would behold that beauty which is the source of my 
wretchedness, even though it add a double pang to my regrets. I 
have looked on you, and having so done, I blame not the fickle- 
ness of him whom fortune has elevated to be your equal.” 

Margarita had already withdrawn a slight distance from the 
kneeling Francesca. 

“ My presentiment was correct,” said the Bentivoglio.. “ But 
know you not the tale which other tongues have bruited? That 
she, whose praises you pretend to echo, has been but the passing 
caprice of this gallant cavalier? that she doth receive only such 
courtesy of affection as may readily be spared by a low-born girl, 
his more befitting mate? Rise !’’ she added, in a voice of unnatu- 
ral hoarseness. ‘‘ Let me behold more narrowly her who thus 
dares to mock my discomfiture !”” 

Francesca rose, and, casting off her veil, stood before the Benti- 
voglio. Her brown hair clustered in ringlets round an oval face 
of purest sweetness. The long eyelashes rendered more softly 
deep the gentle eyes which lay beneath. The mouth was delicate- 
ly carved, expressing natural dignity amid the mildness which 
dwelt in its gently undulating lines. 

“ Lady,” she said, “ your words are harsh and unjust, but my 
intrusion has, perhaps, deserved them. I came hither impelled by 
an impulse which I was not able to resist. I had thought that the 
homage which I honestly paid might excuse my error. I find my- 
self mistaken ; yet I bid you farewell, knowing that you yourself 
will presently regret the cruelty which you have shown.” 


“ And so I do already,” exclaimed Margarita, springing quickly | 


forward and clasping her arms about the maiden’s neck. I have 
been harsh and cruel, but am so no longer. Look, dearest, and 
behold how quickly you have tamed my proud, rebellious heart. 
I resign to you the lover. It is 7 whom he has forsaken,—Z whose 
pride he has humiliated. But, for your sake, he shall be forgiven. 
True, his heart, for a space, forgot its former mistress; but L 
know full well that it has returned to its old allegiance. Say, fair 
Francesca, what punishment shall we bestow on this recreant, 
when he doth present himself? I have it. Myself will accuse him 
of his ill-doing, and you shall afterwards enact the judge and pro- | 
nounce the words of doom. Nay, weep not. Dry your eyes, 
pretty one, and go you into my bower, while I here await the com- 
ing of the criminal. What vengeance shall flash upon him from 
mine eyes! How will he tremble at the terror of my look! How 
will he shrink from the fearful sentence which your justice shall 
inflict upon him !” 

Thus saying, she printed a sisterly salutation on the lips of her 
companion, and drew her into the inner chamber, whence she her- 
self returned to the outer apartment; for here she soon expected 
to meet Giulio, who had appointed to wait upon her at this hour. 
But a few moments passed, when his step was heard on the stair- 1 
way, and, as she caught sight of him slowly advancing toward the 


Clasping her hands with a ges- 


She is veiled, and a stranger, if I judge rightly.” | 


countenance, and extended her hand in greeting. Giulio, bowing 
his head, touched it slightly with his lips. But his face was over- 
cast with gloom, as, raising it, he said, without returning the 
friendly regard of his hostess : 

“‘Signora, I am not worthy to take, or even to touch, that fair 
hand. How shall I undertake to confess the unworthiness which 
I must not conceal ?” 

“What mean you ?” exclaimed Margarita, in a tone of much 
surprise. 

Giulio folded his arms on his breast, and looked in her face with 
a steady though sorrowful gaze. 

“ Signora,” he said, “ when first the wealth of your charms cast 
its lustre on me, what wonder is it that all my senses were en- 
chained? It was then that I forgot all former love,—all former 
obligations. Ay, I do merit all the scorn which you can shower 
upon me. But hear me through, even were it to add to the mea- 
sure of my condemnation. I abjured, with searce a thought of 
self-reproach, a maid, who, though of humble rank, might even 
equal yourself in her peculiar grace. The fairest, gentlest of her 
sex. Signora, I have said enough. To-day I resign that promo- 
tion which can but serve to disgrace me the more in your eyes, 
and in those of her to whom, if she deign to accept it, I now return 
my allegiance. Signora, what more can I say? O how freely 
would I make whatever expiation my folly deserves !”’ 

While he spoke, Margarita enacted well the part of an injured 
indignant. But, as he paused, the mighty emotions which agitat- 
ed her countenance were tempered with generous clemency. Her 
eyes kindled with mischievous light, as she replied : 

“ And think you, sir, that fair lady will part with her knight so 
Or, if it must be, then the slight 
Good cousin, come forth 


easily? Not so, by my faith. 
shall indeed be requited as it deserves. 
and avenge me on this false recreant!” 

She vanished, but quickly re-appeared, leading Francesca, who, 


“See,” cried Margarita, “‘in those features your doom most 
clearly spoken. Kneel, fickle knight, and receive it with all the 
obedience which is her due!” 

The sequel of our story remains to be told. Giulio’s meditated 
penance was overruled by the united authority of Margarita and 
her adopted sister. Another penance, however, was afterward 
substituted in its place, to the effect that Giulio’s marriage should 
be deferred till that of Margarita should also take place. The 


' latter had, at length, relented toward a certain Count Sevola, who 


| had long annoyed her with his admiration. 


door of her apartment, she moved quickly forward with a smiling 


The fair Bentivoglio 
declared, however, that she did so only that she might afford some 
countenance to the inconstancy of Giulio. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE STARS. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


How radiant the evening skies, 

Broad wing of blue in heaven unfurled,— 
God watching with a thousand eyes, 

The welfare of a sleeping world. 


He lights the wild flower in the wood, 
And rocks the sparrow in her nest; 

He guides the angels on their road, 
That come to guard us while we rest. 


When the bee blows his tiny horn, 
To wake the sisterhood of flowers, 
And God shall kindle up the morn, 
Praise shail expand these hearts of ours. 


THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

Beyond all question, it is the unalterable constitution of nature 
that there is efficacy, divine, unspeakable efficacy, in love. The 
exhibition of kindness has the power to bring even the irrational 
animal into subjection. Show kindness to a dog, and he will re- 
member it; he will be grateful; he will infallibly return love for 
love. Show kindness to a lion, and vou can lead him by the 
mane; you can thrust your head into his mouth; you can melt 
the untamed ferocity of his heart into an affection stronger than 
death. In all of God’s vast unbounded creation, there is not a 
living and sentient being, from the least to the largest, not one, not 
even the outcast and degraded serpent, that is insensible to acts of 
kindness. If love, such as our blessed Saviour manifested, could 
be introduced into the world, and exert its appropriate dominion, 
it would restore a state of things far brighter than the fabulous age 
of gold; it would annihilate every sting; it would pluck every 
poisonous tooth ; it would hush every discordant voice. Even the 
inanimate creation is not insensible to this divine influence. The 
bud, and flower, and fruit put forth most abundantly and beautiful- 
ly, where the hand of kindness is extended for their culture. And 
if this blessed intluence should extend itself over the earth, a moral 
garden of Eden would exist in every land; instead of the thorn 
and brier, would spring up the fir-tree and the myrtle; the desert 


| would blossom, and the solitary place be made glad.— Bishop 


Upham. 


THE SOURCE OF FRENCH BRAVERY. 
A young Zouave, who had entered the army as a volunteer, 
excited the greatest astonishment and admiration amongst the 


English and French officers by his gymnastic powers. He at- 
tempted the most extraordinary feats, and always succeeded. An 


English captain asked him, one day, why, gifted as he was with 
such marvellous agility, he had entered the army voluntarily, when, 
in a circus, he could earn ten—nay, twenty times as much as in 
the army. ‘The Zouave colored to the very temples, and, in a tone 
of wounded pride, replied: “ Because I hope to die a French gene- 
ral, and not a riding-master. The French soldier looks to some- 
thing besides money.” Then, plunging his hands into his side- 
‘kets, he turned round and took his departure ; but from that 
day nothing in the world would tempt him to give any — 
of his wonderful powers before an English officer.—French paper. 
——-- 


Some men, like pictures, are fitter for a corner than a full light. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE CAPTIVE’S RELEASE. 


rn 


BY MRS. SARAH FE. DAWES. 


Toes the Pale Lily pine for her far distant home? 
For the dark city walls and the stately dome? 
Our forests are nobler, our prairies more fair, 
Our skies are far brighter, and sweeter our air. 


Does the voice of her kindred come soft on the breeze, 
Like whispers sweet through the murmuring trees? 
She hears not the music of nature's wild hymn, 

As it echoes along through the woodland so dim. 


Why droops the Pale Lily? her form is more frail, 

She bows her young head like the flowers of the vale ; 

She mourns for her brave, she dreame of her love, 

She would leave the wild-wood, and homeward would rove. 


No more shall her sigh on the breezes be borne, 
Her heart shall no more with wild sorrow be torn ; 
For Red Bird will brave her father’s dark frown, 
And rescue Pale Lily ere the moon shall go dowr. 


She hath taught her dark sister the faith of her land, 
And pointed to heaven with her tiny white hand, 
And Red Bird will meet the Pale Lily there. 

And roam with her ever those regions so fair. 


Ere long thou wilt reach thy white father’s home, 
While back to her tribe poor Red Bird will romm ; 
Thou canst not be happy in the forest to dwell, 
Then go thy kindred—Pale Lily, farewell! 


THE KNIGHT'S DOG. 
AN ANCIENT CHRONICLE. 


BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


Sir Leoxnart was a notable gentleman of the 
brave old Swiss cantons. He devoutly reverenced his Maker, 
loved his dear wife Benigna, and held open hand to friends and 
dependents, high and low. But not alone did the lady Benigna 
enjoy his affection, or claim his undivided solicitude ; it must be 
told that the good knight preserved in his heart a warm corner for 
another—and that was his—dog. 

Curl not thy lip, sweet ladies, at this canine favoritism of Sir 
Leonhart’s. And ve malicious bachelors, who would gladly find 
cause for mirth in the singular division of regard manifested by 
our Swiss gentleman, I pray ye Ausband your jokes; for it shall 
presently be made known what good reasons were at the bottom 
of the noble Zollikofer’s partiality. 

It was in the year 1582 (if ancient chroniclers do tell us rightly), 
that the assembled councils of the cantons held grave debate at 
St. Gale, and chose divers worthy and honorable Swiss gentlemen 
to form the deputation which was to proceed to Paris, for the pur- 
pose of ratifying a new treaty of alliance concluded between the 
French king and the Swiss magnates. Sir Leonhart Zollikofer 
was one of these noble deputies. 

Now, although the knight was both willing and proud to assist 
in the important embassy to which he had been called, nevertheless 
the thought of that long journey which he must take, gave him no 
smali uneasiness ; not indeed that our good Switzer dreaded either 
hardship or danger to himself, but that he reflected upon the dis- 
quiet which a protracted absence on his part might occasion to his 
beloved dog Fidelis. Full of anxiety upon this subject, as he 
made ready to depart, Sir Leonhart tenderly addressed his lady- 
wife: “Watch my Fidelis well,” said he; “let him not want for 
anything.” 

The knight was buckling on his sword, as he spoke these words 
to his wife, and the lady Benigna made no reply ; but as her lord 
bent to tighten his spurs, she placed her lips close to his, as if to 
remind him, by a kiss, that he was about to part from her, as well 
as from his dog Fidclis. 

Sir Leonhart, however, did not appear inclined to repress his 
anxiety concerning the favorite, though, indeed, as a courteous 
husband, he acknowledged the lady Benigna’s salute by a corre- 
sponding pressure of his bearded lip. Continuing, therefore, his 
exhortation, he resumed : 

“Watch Fidelis well, and be sure that he wants for nothing 
during my sojourn abroad. Gladly would I permit the good fel- 
low to accompany me, but the road is long and difficult of travel ; 
moreover, 1 am not quite sure that it would be according to eti- 
quette for him to present himself at court, So, I pray thee, dear 
wife, let him be chained in the yard during a fortnight at least, 
and be kind to the poor animal, if thou lovest me.” 

When Sir Leonhart bad expressed himself thus far concerning 
the dog, his lady began to think it time that a word should be 
spoken regarding herself; so looking up to her grave lord’s face 
with a smile, she said : 

“ it would almost seem, my dear lord, that Fidelis were nearer 
to your heart than your true wife! Who, I pray thee, will shorten 
and enliven my hours during your long absence? And if (which 
may God graciously forbid!) there should any mischance befall 
my husband, who will comfort me, and where shall I find help and 
counse] in time of need 

Sir Leonhart Zollikofer stroked his beard, and replied in a jo- 
Cope Way 

“ Good lady mine, J have never interfered when you permitted 
more liberties to your worthy cats Tabitha and Grimalkin than I 
ever allowed to my Fidelis; nor indeed did I blame you (knowing 

very well how apt we are to be more foolish than others can un- 
derstand). Let me, then, continue to manage Fidelis, and I will 


find no fault with your pets. 
the good knight, kindly pressing the lady’s hand—“ thou wilt not 
be altogether lonely, since ou? sister, Count Lorenzo’s wife, Doro- 
thea Von Grieftnstein, will come hither during the absence of her 


| husband, who is chosen a delegate like myself.” 


As Sir Leonhart said this, he drew himself up with a stately 


| motion, and looked down upon his gentle spouse with the dignity 


befitting one who was shortly to represent his canton at the court 
of aking. Then, perceiving that a tear was upon the lady Be- 
nigna’s cheek, he said, more tenderly: “ Rest thee, sweet-heart ! 
Dorothea will console and sustain thee. She will likewise assist 
thee to take good care of Fidelis.” 

To these words of her lord, the dutiful Benigna responded with 
another kiss, assuring him at the same time that she was well con- 
vinced he had not forgotten her. Thereupon, Sir Leonhart, hav- 
ing accoutred himself completely, called up the dog Fidelis, and 
with his own hands confined him in a corner of the stone court- 
yard. Then, imprinting a parting salute upon his lady’s forehead, 
he mounted his horse, and rode forth with his attendants, to join 
the deputation, then on its road to France. 

Now it may seem strange or trivial to such persons as have not 
the fortune to possess a good dog—or, having one, care not to ap- 
preciate his qualitics—that the noble knight Zollikofer should be- 
stow so much consideration upon a four-footed animal; but it 
must be related that Sir Leonhart had not been blessed with chil- 
dren, and that, consequently, more than is common, he attached 
himself to the dumb creatures about him, one of which was the 
oft-mentioned Fidelis—a white pointer dog, with brown spots. 

In acknowledgment, doubtless, of his master’s regard, Fidelis 
was particularly devoted to Sir Leonhart, and as often as the 
knight rode out to the hunt, or visited the neighboring castles, so 
often was he his well-pleased companion. On the other hand, 
when the Zollikofer remained at home, there also might be found 
Fidelis, reposing upon a rug near his master’s chair, or with great 
gravity sitting opposite to him at meals. Only when the knight 
attended the Sessions, or other civic meetings, did the dog linger 
behind, and at such times no caress nor dainty offered by the 
household, could either satisfy or quiet him. He roved restlessly 
about, until he perceived the approach of his noble friend, and then 
his delight appeared to be beyond control. 

Well, Sir Leonhart Zollikofer went on his travels to France, in 
company with his distinguished friends, the members of our Hel- 
vetic embassy, to ratify the treaty of peace with King Henry III. ; 
and the good lady Benigna, as in duty bound, did her best to 
obey his commands concerning Fidclis, even neglecting at seasons 
the claims of her own favorite cats, because of solicitude concern- 
ing her husband’s dog. But, alas! no sooner had the animal be- 
come aware of the absence of his master, than he obstinately re- 
fused both to eat and drink, would answer no one’s call, and 
scarcely crept out from the shadow of the wall where he was chained. 

All the servants of the castle thought him mad, and the lady 
Benigna wished fervently that a fortnight might pass, when the 
disconsolate animal could be released. But old Jost, the steward, 
shook his head, saying : 

“Much I fear, if he be unchained, he will set out to seek Sir 
Leonhart the next moment.” 

“ Dost thou really think thus, Jost ?”’ asked the lady Benigna. 

“Tn truth do I,” answered the honest steward. “ He will most 
surely run to St. Gale, and not finding my master there, without 
doubt he will set off for Paris. Ah, no!’ continued Jost; “I do 
not like to prophesy evil, but our Fidelis has never been to France, 
and how can he inquire the way, seeing that he is but a dumb ani- 
mal, after all?” So Jost shook his head again. 

But on the ninth day, after a family council had been held be- 
tween the lady Benigna, her sister-in-law Dorothea, and old Jost 
himself, it was decided to let the dog go free; so, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, the good steward unfastened the chain that secured 
him. New life seemed at once to be imparted to Fidelis. Every 
corner of the house was speedily visited, and as promptly left. At 
last he was no longer seen. 

His disappearance did not please the lady Benigna, who recalled 
the hints of Jost, and began to grow alarmed. 

“ Ah, dear Dorothea!” said she, to her sister-in-law, “do you 
think Fidelis would indeed venture to follow his master? Once, 


_ indeed, I remember he did seek Sir Leonhart full half the way to 


Constanz, whence my lord was returning.” 

“ Ay, indeed! Constanz!” returned Dorothea. “But Paris is 
not Constanz. What trace, think you, my brother could leave 
that would serve to guide the dog through all the great towns 
which he must pass through to reach Paris? O, no indeed, dear 
Benigna! Fidelis will never venture on sucha wild goose chase.” 

But when, after vespers, the dog was searched for, high and low, 
and the tidings came that no one had seen him, both ladies began 
to take the matter heavily to heart. 

“ Alas! how my good lord will be afflicted !” murmured Benig- 
na. And Dorothea ceased to jest about Fidelis, but endeavored 
to console her friend. 

The next morning, at daybreak, runners were despatched in 
every direction—to Constanz, Bishoffzell, Wyl, Sonnenburg, and 
to the Count Lorenzo’s castle of Gricfenstein. Eyen old Jost 
wandered down to a neighboring country seat of his master. 

“I know very well,” said he, shaking his head, “that it will be 
a useless journey; but I would not be the last to stir myself to 
please our good lord Sir Leonhart.” 

Several days passed before the messengers returned, and then 
they came straggling, one after another, bringing nothing but tired 
feet and the complaint that they were everywhere laughed at for 
their pains in running after a vagrant dog. 

We may fancy how the good Lady Zollikofer worried herself, 
She declared to all her friends that she would give her best jewel, 


Besides, dear Benigna,” pursued 


could she once more get possession of the dog. Indeed, there was 
no end to her lamentations. 

Only Jost, at last, retained any hope, though he continued to 
shake his head. 

“The messenger to Wyl and Sonnenburg is not yet back, and 
till he returns I don’t give up. I wager,” said he, one morning, 
when his mistress and Dorothea conversed with him about the 
matter, “I wager that our runner hath traced him, and, perhaps, 
followed him to Paris. Yes—I wager this, as sure as my name is 
Jost.” 

The runner did not come back, Lady Zollikofer, fearing some il] 
had befallen him, sent another messenger, who soon returned with 
the news that her first runner had been encountered, here and 
there, hunting after a dog, but what course he had at last taken 
was not known. 

But, one evening, when there was company in the house of 
Sir Leonhart, and the conversation as ustal, tarned on the missing 
messenger and dog, a boy entered, inquiring for the Lady Zolli- 
kofer. The mistress called him to her and questioned him, when 
the lad, pulling a paper from his vest, said: 

“A grand gentleman in Bascl sent me here. He said you knew 
him well, and the letter will tell you the rest.” 

The lady Benigna forthwith opened the letter, and immediate! y 
a glow of satisfaction overspread her countenance, It was from 
M. Felix Burkhardt, Van Basel, a friend of the family, who wrote 
that Sir Leonhart’s dog had visited his house, just sixteen days 
after he had received a cajl from his friend Zollikofer, then on his 
road to Paris. Van Basel wrote likewise that the messenger had 
also sought the dog at his house, and he had furnished him with 
money to pursue his search to Mulhousen, on the direct route to 
France. 

Joy became general among all the company. The lad was 
seized immediately, his pockets filled with dainties, and a bright 
new piece of silver put into his hand. Then questioning him 
closely they learned that the dog Fidelis had entered all the hos- 
telries on the road, at which the deputation had put up, or even 
stopped. 

Now, indeed, all would have been happiness in Zollikofer’s man- 
sion, had not one present unluckily mentioned how large was 
Paris, how many and extensive its streets, and how numerous its 
palaces and houses. 

“ Ah, then,” said old Jost, to himself, “ Fidelis may, after all, 
be stolen or perish in that fearful Paris.” 

But while all this was happening, and the story of it spread 
through St. Gale and the country round, Fidelis actually arrived 
in Paris, and, by a concurrence of circumstances, at the same hour 
in which the Helvetic deputies were admitted to an audience with 
the king of France. The faithful dog was no respecter of persons, 
and in the midst of the ceremonies at court, whilst everybody was 
standing silently before the monarch, in burst Fidelis to the saloon, 
and, with a loud bark, sprang to his master, overwhelming him 
with the wildest tokens of joy. 

The king, much surprised, demanded an explanation, which the 
knight immediately gave, so far as was in his power. 

“T left strict orders to have him kept at home,” said Sir Leon- 
hart. ‘“ Your majesty can judge how much the animal is attached 
to me, to find me thus, after more than twenty days, and so far 
away from home.” 

On hearing this, King Henry spoke, astonished and graciously. 

“If the dogs of Switzerland prove so trusty, what faith may we 
not expect from you, beloved allies !”’ 

Thus said the monarch ; and very soon, not only at the tables 
of the palace, but in all the assemblies of the royal city, Fidelis 
became the topic of conversation and interest. All who had eyes 
desired to behold the Swiss noble and his wonderful dog, and 
everybody was elighted to find a brute possessed of qualities so 
rare in reasonable beings. So Sir Leonhart and Fidelis became 
the lions of the court. 


OLD AGE, 


fied, projects overthrown or established, the passions for the most 

rt calmed or cooled, the carecr nearly completed, as regards the 
abors which every man owes to society; there are fewer enemies, 
or, rather, fewer envious persons who are ca le of injuring us, 
because the counterpoise of merit is acknow by the public 
voice.” 
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; | Some one asked the philosopher Fontenelle, when ninety-five 
years of age, which twenty years of his life he regretted the most. 
j | “I regret little,” he replied, “and yet the a—— years of my life 
were those between the fifty-fifth and scventy-fifth. At fifty-five years. 
a man’s fortune is established, his reputation made, consideration 
| is obtained, the state of life fixed, pretensions given up or satis- 
|= — 
| | 
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[Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.) 
MY LOVE IS ON THE SEA. 


BY Alice MORIARTY. 


My love is on the sea to-night, my love is on the sen, 

0. when will come the blessed day that brings him back to me? 
My peace has flown away, and time goes by so drearily, 

For ah! my gentle saflor Ind is out apon the sea. 


Vhene’er I hear the rising wind, my sou! is filled with fears, 

I watch the foaming, swelling waves with bitter, blinding tears; 
Fach billow seems 4 winding-sheet, that shrouds my love from me— 
The gasping wind his drowning cry, for he is ont at sea. 


Yet e’en when stilled to rest the binst and billows peaceful are, 
My fancy hears the stormy rash of wind and waves afar— 

Alas! that anxious care should come, where’er true love may be, 
Its shadow chills my heart to-night, for he is out at sea. 


My love is on the sea to-night, my love is on the sea, 

And 0, I weary for the day that brings him back to me; 

For grief’s wan blight is over all where joy’s sweet bloom would be, 
If he was at my side to-night, and not upon the sea. 


+ 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


At five o’clock on Thanksgiving morning, Deacon Wilson 


arose as was his wont. No holiday made any change in his hours. 
Yet now he no longer sprang from his bed with the alacrity which 
changed duty into pleasure ; he rose because imperious necessity 
commanded it. There were the cattle to be fed and watered, and 
the poultry to receive the same attention, and there was, moreover, 
a fire to be made in the huge old kitchen fire-place ; for the deacon 
had now no servant or helper, and in the gray winter of his life, 
the whole burthen of managing his place had fallen on his shoul- 
ders. Fortunately they were broad and strong—fortunately his 
constitution was good, his spirits elastic and his piety sincere, for 
his burthens and trials were indeed weighty. He had been com- 


paratively rich—he was now in embarrassed circumstances. He | 


had looked forward to the time when a son should relieve him of 
the most laborious of his toils, while a daughter performed the 
same kind office for his wife. Both had been disappointed—and 
now the old couple were the solitary tenants of that lone New 
England farm-house. 

The deacon went mechanically about his morning labors; he 
irove the cattle to the water tank ; he supplied them with fresh 
fodder, and after seeing that they were comfortable, returned to 
the old kitchen. By this time the good wife had prepared a 
breakfast, and a genial fire of walnut was diffusing its heat 
through the apartment. 


The old, couple sat down to breakfast, after a blessing by the | 


farmer, but the meal passed in silence. 
vent prayer and the reading of a portion of the Scripture. 
this, they adjourned to the sitting room, where a good fire was 
burning, and where the old dame assumed her knitting, one of 
those incomprehensible pieces of female industry which seem to 
have neither beginning nor end. 

“Well,” said she, with a sigh, “this is Thanksgiving day. It 


It was followed by fer- 
After 


loesn’t seem like old times at all. We used to have a house full | 


f company, frolicksome young folks, and cheerful old people ; 
and now we are alone, alone.” 

*“ Last Thanksgiving,” said the old man, “there was one with 
us, who seemed, to my old eyes, like an angel of light, with her 
airy golden hair floating like a glory on her shoulders, and her 
ittle foot making music as she moved about the old house. But 
*ven then there was a hectic flush upon her cheek, like the red 


ipon the maple leaf in autumn. When the January snows lay | 


leep on the hills and in the hollows, we carried her to her last 


home—but God’s will be done.” 
“ You forget we have another child alive.” 
“No, I do not forget it,” suid the old man, bitterly. 


“ There is | 


one living somewhere, who has brought disgrace upon our name, | 


who has forgotten his parents and his God ; who has drunk deep 
of the cup of iniquity, and who has brought ruin and woe upon 
his name and family.” 

“Do not speak so harshly of poor William,” pleaded the 
mother. 

“Why should I not? Was he not insensible to kindness— 
steeled against affection? Did he not scatter my hard earnings 
‘o the wind ? Is it not to him that I owe the prospect of beggary 
and destitution? Remember the first of February. That is the 
last day of grace. If the money comes not then, and God knows 
whence it is to come, we are driven from beneath this roof-tree— 
4 pair of houseless beggars. Who will care for us then ?”’ 

“God will care for us,” said the aged woman, raising her eyes 
reverently to heaven. 

The old man made no reply, for his utterance was choked. At 
that moment the old clock that stood ticking in the corner, struck 
the hour of nine. ‘The deacon rose. 

“Tt is time to harness up old Dobbin,” said he, “for we have 
ene te to meeting, and the roads are im bad con- 
dition.” 

Their preparations were soon made, and the old couple, poorly, 
but decently attired, sallied forth to their public devotions. ‘The 
Services ended, the deacon and his wife, as they issued from the 
porch, were kindly greeted by many old friends and neighbors, 

More than one of whom preased them to come and partake of 
‘heir Thanksgiving cheer. But the deacon shook his head. 

“Many thanks, my friends,” he said, “but ever since I have 
been a householder, Ihave kept my ‘Thanksgiving at home, and I 


shall continue to do so, as long as I have a house remaining over | 


my head.” 

So they rode home together. While the deacon drove up to the 
barn to put up his horse, the old lady opened the back door, which 
was always on the latch, and entered the kitehen. As she did so, 
she started back. A stranger was seated by the kitchen fire, who 
rose on her entrance. He was a tall, stalwort man, dressed in a 
rough suit, with a broad-leafed hat, his countenance embrowned 
by exposure to the sun and wind, and his apper lip almost con- 
cealed by a heavy and luxuriant black mustache. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” he said, with some embarrassment. 
“ Finding no one answered my knocks, I took the liberty of walk- 
ing in. I believe I owe you no apology, for I have officiated as 
turnspit, and saved your Thanksgiving turkey from burning.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, ’'m sure,” answered the old 
lady, pulling off her mittens. “ But did you want to see me or 
the deacon 

“ Both of you,” answered the stranger. 
believe ?”” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Wilson, with hesitation, and casting down 
her eyes. 

“T have seen him lately.” 

“ Where ?” inquired the mother, with increasing agitation. 

“Tn California.” 

“ Was he doing well ?”” 

“ Admjrably. Mother! mother !” he added, impetnously throw- 
ing hack his hat, “don’t you know me—don’t you know your 
William ?” 

He rushed into his mother’s arms, and was clasped to her heat- 
ing heart, while the tears streamed freely from the eyes of both. 
After the first passionate greeting was over, the young man 
asked : 

“ Where is sister Emmy ?” 

“ Gone !”" answered the mother, as her tears flowed forth anew. 

William sank into a seat, and hiding his face in his hands, 
wept bitterly. The mother did not attempt to check him. She 
knew those tears were precious. 

“ And my father?’ asked the young man, when he regained 
his composure. 

“ He is well. But youn had better retire for a while. 
your old room, my son, it is just as you left it, and wait until [ 
summon you.” 

It was with a fluttering heart that the overjoyed mother went 
about the preparations for dinner, and when the table was neatly 
set, every dish in its place, and the turkey, smoking hot, waiting 
to be carved, she sammoned the old man. He made his appear- 
ance at once, and took his seat. Glancing round the table, he 
said : 

“ What is this, wife ? you have set plates for three.” 

“T thought perhaps somebody might drop in unexpectedly. 


“Yon have a son, I 


Go to 


“ There is little danger—hope, I mean of that,’’ answered the | 


deacon, sadly. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Wilson, with a mysterious expression, 
rang the little hand-bell, with which, in happier days, she was wont 
to summon her tardy children to their meals. 

It was answered by the appearance of the long-lost William. 

The deacon, who recognized him after a moment, gazed upon 
him with a stern eye, but with a quivering lip that betrayed the 
force of his ill-suppressed emotions. 

“So you have come back at last !’’ he said. 

“ Yes, father, but not as [ left you. Father—last Thanksgiving 
day I went into my lonely room, and there, kneeling down, ad- 


dressed myself to Heaven, and solemnly abjured the fatal cup | 


which had brought ruin upon me, and woe upon this once happy 
family. From that day to this [I have not touched a drop. Is 
my probation enough? Can you now welcome back your son, 
and bless him !”’ 
“ Bless him ! 


Yes! yes! bless you, my dear, dear boy!” said | 


the old deacon, placing his trembling hand on the dark locks of | 


the pleader. “‘ You are welcome, William, though vou come only 
to witness the downfall of our house.”’ 


“ Not so, father,”’ answered the young man, joyously. “‘ [ have 


come back to save you—to atone for my prodigality, for all my | 


errors. It was this hope that sustained me in the lone heart 


of the | 


Sierra Nevada, when I was panting with thirst and dying of hun- | 


ger. Thoughts of home, of you and mother, and of her who is 
now one of God’s angels, enabled me to conquer fortune. I have 
come back with store of gold—vyou shall not be a beggar in your 
old age : father, we shall keep the farm.” 

After this, it is unnecessary to add, that joy entered that old 
New England homestead. It was # chastened joy, for the shad- 
ows of the past yet mingled with the sunshine of the present, but 
the felicity which attended the prodigal’s return was enough to 
compensate for many sorrows. 

> 
BEAUTY. 

Beauty in itself and of itself, has, 1 believe, less power in deter- 
mining matrimonial choice than at first sight it might seem natu- 
ral that it should have. The charm of mere physical and corporeal 
pay is, perhaps, too open and immediate to involve consequen- 

; its first effect is too strong in proportion to its farther effects ; 
for the imagination of man wishes to feel that it has something to 
come to; and there is a charm more insidiously winning in that 
which turns to beauty as you advance, than in that which declares 
itself as beauty from the first. * * * There may be 
much, beauty, eminent in its way, which is but “ the perfume and 
suppliance of a minute ;” but there exists also a species and qual- 
ity of beauty, the effect whereof (as I conceive) it would not be 
possible for daily familiarity to deaden, and the power whereof 
may be expected to last as long as the beauty itself lasts, and 
perhaps much longer. —Henry Taylor. 

You may depend upon it that he is a good man _— intimate 

friends are all good.—Luvater. 


“AUSTRIANS, TURKS AND RUSSIANS. 


Upon the military capacity of Austrians, Turks and Russians, 
we cite this important testimony from a Pole, who has been thirty 
years a soldier, and served with Austrians, Russians and Turks— 
General Chrzanowski. 

“ What is your estimate,” I inquired of him, “of the Austrian 
army 

“ The officers,” he answered, “are excellent—perhaps the best 
in Europe! They have the spirit and the influence which he- 
longs to gentlemen, and they know their duties—which is not the 
case always with yours. The men are strong and well trained, 
bat they hate the service. They are not volunteers, like yours, 
or conscripts, like the French. Each commane has to furnish a 
certain number of men. The government officers select them ar- 
bitrarily. Those who are chosen feel oppressed, and never have 
the good-will of a volunteer, who has taken to the army as a pro- 
fession, or a conscript, who is paying his debt to his country. The 
generals are good. Hesse is fit to command 200,000 men, and 
I know of no one else in Europe who is so!” 

“ Have the Russians any good generals?” I said. 

** None,” he answered, “‘on a great seale. Laders is the best. 
I would trust him with 30,000 or 40,000 men, bat not with more. 
Their regimental officers are ignorant and bad. The men are 
good—the best, perhaps, in the world, after the French, the Eng- 
lish and the Turks.’ 

“Do you put the Turks so high ?” I asked. 

‘T put them,” he answered, “‘ at the very top. Not the officers, 
still less the generals—but the privates have every soldierly qual- 
ity. The Turk is strong, he is docile, he is sober, he is intelli- 
gent, he has a contempt for life which is both fatalist and fanatic, 
and can live on nothing. When their military organization was 
at its best, two centuries ago, no European armies could stand 
against them. But their officers are detestible, ignorant, conceited, 
idle and corrupt. The very best people that I know are the Turks 
of the lower orders. The very worst people that I know are the 
Turks in office. Power is gained and preserved there by brthery, 
treachery and extortion. Every man in authority is a rogue. If 
you ally yourself to Turkey against Russia, and place any reli- 
ance on a Turkish corps d’armeée with Turkish officers and a Turk- 
ish commander, vou will be disappointed. Train and officer them 
as you did the Portuguese, and vou will make them the best troops 
in Europe: as good as your own—perhaps better. Bat I never 
should teel comfortable in action, if I knew that any important 
part of my line was held by a purely Turkish foree. I should be 
constantly expecting to see the officers running and the men fol- 
lowing them. But to Turks as privates and Englishmen as offi- 
cers, [I would entrust the key of my position.— North British 
Reriew. 


Woway’s Natcre.—I should not say, from my experience of 
my own sex, that a woman’s nature is texible and impressible, 
though her feelings are. I know very few instances of a very in- 
ferior man ruling the mind of a superior woman, whereas | know 
twenty—tifty—of a very interior woman ruling a superior man. 
If he love her, the chances are that she will in the end weaken and 
demoralize him. If a superior woman marrv a vuigar or inferior 
man, he makes her miserable, but he seldom governs her mind, or 
vulgarizes her nature, and if there be love on his side, the chances 
are that in the end she will elevate and refine him.—.Vrs. Jameson. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A or Trovcnrs. Memories FAaNctes. 
son. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. I2mo. pp. 329 
* A little of everything, and nothing at all—in the French style.” is the lit- 
eral transiation of the sentence from Montaigne. which the authoress has 
placed upon her title page, and which gives the reader a slight inkling of the 
miscellaneous banquet to which he is invited. Mrs. Jameson is one of the 
most accomplished. talented. and elegant of living female writers. The pres- 
ent work is « most acceptable gift. We have many bright. brief and sparkling 
original essays, which, with her quotations. make a most brilliant Mosaic 
work. She touches on a variety of topics connected with morals. literature 
and art, with exquisite felicity. Her book reminds us of that delightful 
melange. ** Guesses at Truth,” but it is far more readable. For sale by Ked- 
ding & Co. 


By Mrs. 


Biaxcug Drarwoop. A Tale of Modern Life. New York: Bunce & Brother. 

1855. 12mo. pp. 407. 

Another American novel. We can no longer complain of the unproduetire- 
ness of our authors, or their want of nationality. Here is a book depicting 
society as it exists with us, American characters, incidents and scenery. The 
author has proved that he need not co abroad for romantic material. or man- 
ners suited to artistic purposes. The story is highly interesting. and we pre- 
diet pepuiarity for the book, and fame for the author. For sale by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston 


Tue Misstxe Bape: or, Mirram the Arenger By Mrs. Ewa D. E. N. Sovru- 
worth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 12mo. pp 635 


Mrs. Southworth is a very prolifie writer. but notwithstanding her industry, 
each new production of her pen gives proof of increased vigor and fire “he is 
net without ability as a delineator of character. but she is most successful in 
the narration of stirring incident and action. As we are hurried through the 
pages of the -- Missing Bride.“ we do not stop to question the probability of 
many of the incidents, and we close the volume with regret that it is ended. 
For sale by Redding & Co. 


New Mrsic.—Oliver Ditson & 
sale, the Thibodeaux Waltz.” Own.” 
Jimenes; * La Californienne,” a polka by Herz; * Home, where there's one to 
love a duett for two voices; Masaniello Quadriile.’’ by Thos. Baker; 
Prayer from the opera 4 by Strakosch ; *- The Happiest Time when we 
were Young.” by T. P. J. Magoun, and - Vive la Bagatelle.” by W. J. Ham- 
mersiey, musie by Barnett. 


Papers: or, Experiences of Art and Nature. 
New York: J.C. Derby. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. 
pp. 35 
This is one of the most readable books that has issued from the press for a 

long time. It is written in the frank, candid style that characterizes its 

author, and sparkles with brilliant and original ideas The first part embraces 
some very pleasant letters from Europe ; the second part consists of essays on 

a variety of themes, sueh as * Flowers,” Trees,” * Inland vs. Seashore. 

Trouting,” the Mountain Ride.” Dream Culture.’ The various themes 

are treated with creat felicity. The book is both a summer and a winter book 

—it may be read under the shadow of um brageous trees. or by the cosy fire- 

side. There are no controversial articles in this volume. though we are 

promised them in another, which is soon to be given to the public. Though the 
papers before us have all made their ap im the *‘ New York Indepen- 
dent.”’ there are thousands of book readers to whom they will be fresh. 


Le Cure Manqve (The Unfinished Clergyman). By pe Courciion. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. I2mo. pp. 256 

This work undertakes to delineate, in a narrative form. the social and reli- 
gious customs of France—the hero of the tale, commencing his career as a 
student for the priesthood, which he enters, and taking leave of his readers as 
@ private in the 9th hussars. Of course he is not inclined te speak very favor- 
ably of the profession he aband 1; and there are slashing cuts as weil as sly 
digs at the French priesthood th h the work. It must be conceded 
that the book is written with great vivacity. For sale by Burnham Brothers 
and Redding & Co. 


Leaves A Fatty Jounnan By Emits Sovvestre. 

ton & Co. 1855. T2me. pp. 277. 

To these who labor under the mistaken impression that the French people 
are incapable of deep feeling, and that domestic ties are universally lax in 
France, we commend the perusal of this charming book by an author too early 
lost te literature. There is a freshness. purity and earnestness about it which 
reminds us of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ Its moral tone is equally unexcep- 
tionable. The simple story is made interesting by the manner in which it is 
teld ; and it containa many passages which, once read. can never be forgotten. 
The translation is admirably executed. For sale by Redding & Co. 


115 Washington St.. has published and for 
a Polka Mazurka, by Joseph 


By Warp BEECHER. 
12moe. 


New York: D. Apple- 
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BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


GEORGE P. MORRIS, THE SONG-WRITER. 

The name of George P. Morris, whose likeness, 
drawn for us by Mr. Barry, we here present, has 
long been familiar in literary and musical circles. 
He first won distinction as a journalist ; and the old 
weekly New York Mirror bears evidence to the taste, 
ability and enterprise which he transferred into peri- 
odical literatare at an early day. He is still at the 
head of a weekly newspaper, which exercises as 
wide an influence upon the literary mind of the 
country, as any that can be named. We allude, of 
course, to the Home Journal, to which he and his 
confrere, Willis, continue to give their best efforts, 
and which are successful in securing hosts of readers 
and subscribers. It is as a song-writer, however, 


rather than a journalist, that General Morris (for he SSS 
has had military honors also) will be known » a SS 
He SG 


grand-children of our great-grand-children. 
been more successful than any other American poct 
in making the vibrations of his lyre accord with 
those of the popular heart. Very simple and easy, 
many of his most popular pieces may seem; but S 
their high finish and art very “heart of their 
mystery ”’—will be found to lie in that apparent 
simplicity and ease, which may tempt the unprac- 
tised reader to say: “ There is nothing here that I 
could not have said myself.” The gifted Horace 
Binney Wallace, whose early death has blighted so 
many hopes, in an article on song-writing, a few 
years since, remarked of Morris : “ There is no pro- 
fessed writer of songs, in this day, who has con- 
ceived the true character of this delicate, or peculiar 
creation of art, with greater precision and justness 
than Gen. Morris, or been more felicitous than he 
in dealing with the subtle and multiform difficulties f’ 
that beset its execution. An eminent English au- 
thoress, well-known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
says: “ There is one quality in his songs to which 
we cannot but direct attention—and this is their al- 
most feminine purity. The propensities have had 
their laureates ; and genius, alas! has often defiled 
its angel wings by contact with the sensual and the 
impure ; but Morris has never attempted to robe 
vice in beauty ; and his lays can bring to the check 
of purity no blush save that of pleasure.” “ He is, 
indeed, the poet of home joys. None have des- 
cribed more cloquently the beauty and dignity of true affection— 
of passion based upon esteem ; and his fame is certain to endure 
while the Anglo-Saxon woman has a hearth-stone over which to 
repeat ber most cherished houschold words.” © the wide-spread 
popularity of many of Morris’s songs, and of their carnest appreci- 
ation, not only by lovers of literature, but by the popular mind, 
we need not speak. His ““ Woodman, spare that tree,” and “On 
the lake,” ete., have probably been translated into all the languages 
of Europe ; and we have a dim recollection of seeing the “ Wood- 
man” in a Latin version, for which its classic simplicity is well 
suited. This song was recited, on one occasion, in the British 
House of Commons, and the speaker seemed to take it for granted 
that every one of his hearers was acquainted with it. “Mr. Cag- 
ley, a member from Yorkshire,”’ says the Lond .n Times, “con- 
cluded a long speech in favor of protection, by q oting the ballad 
of ‘Woodman, spare that tree,’ (which was eceived with the 
applause of the whole house), the tree, according to Mr. Cagley, 
being the Constitution, and Sir Robert Peel the woodman, about to 
cut it down.” Morris became editor of the New York Mirror in 
1822, he being then in his twenticth year. Before that, however, 
he had written and published a good deal. In 1825, he wrote the 
drama of Brier Cliff, a play, in five acts, founded on events in the 
American Revolution. He received for it the liberal sum of $3500, 


GEN. GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


and its great success warranted the price. In 1842, he wrote the 
libretto of an opera, the “ Maid of Saxony,” for Charles E. Horn, 
which was produced at the Park Theatre with success. In 1840, 
the Appletons published an edition of his poems, beautifully illus- 
trated by Weir and Chapman, and in 1842 an edition of his songs 
and ballads was published. In 1854, a beautifully illustrated edi- 
tion of all his poetical works appeared from the press of Charles 
Scribner. A collection of Morris’s humorous prose-writings was 
published, a few years since, in Philadelphia. He has edited a 
number of works, which speak well for the literary industry and 
tact which he has brought to the task. The Home Journal, under 
the efficient management of Morris & Willis, has reached a ve 
profitable circulation of twenty thousand. General Morris is still, 
to all external appearance, in the prime and vigor of life. He is 
what a French friend would call bien conservé. His residence is 
principally at Undercliff, a beautiful place on the Hudson, near 
Cold Spring. No man is more genial in his sympathies, or more 
truly fmnendly in his activities. His cordiality is not merely of the 
lip, but of the heart and hand. He is the author of many poems 
in action (in the way of kindness), which have all the charm and 
aroma of his best songs. The fountain of both is, we believe, far 
from being dry. It seems to run more copiously and clearly 
with time. May it flow, and continue to flow. 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS, 

This old Titan, after remaining quiet for some 
time, has, within a few weeks, been again vomiting 
forth flames and lava, and making himself the terror 
of the neighborhood. accompanying design 
was drawn on the spot by a careful artist, and shows 
the lower part of that river of fire which, having its 
source in the crater, opened in the cone of Vesu- 
vius, flowed through the valley of Somma, fell in a 
vast sheet one thousand feet in depth, and ran more 
than ten miles, laying waste many vineyards and 
destroyi yous Lonses, The cone is hidden from 
view by great height of the lower part of tho 


mountain. On the left, is the villa of the Marquis 

of San Angelo. The sketch was made at the timo 

— WES when the Cardinal Nuncio Sforza visited the spot 
~ SS to a to Heaven to stay a calamity which 

<<“ AS8 Almighty Power alone can avert. The priest is 


seen on the left, with his mitre and crozier, sur- 
rounded by his clergy, while throngs of the poor 
contadini are kneeling round him. The picture 
affords as good an idea of the sublime and terrific 
spectacle as pencil and graver can convey. A tre- 
mendous explosion, following premonitory sym 
toms, well understood by the natives in the neigh- 
borhood, took place on 30th of April. On the 
lst of May, at 7 o’clock in the morning, another 
crater opened, and at half-past nine o’clock a third. 
The inhabitants of the towns of Portici, Hercula- 
neum and Resina were terror-stricken, and watched 
with fright the direction of the lava, prepared to 
take to flight, carrying off their most valuable 
effects. Many hours were thus passed in indescrib- 
able anguish ; it was feared that Portici, and, par- 
ticularly Resina, which is situated at the foot ot 
Vesuvius, on the road from Naples to Salerno, 
would be overwhelmed. At Oltejano, the inhabi- 
tants, who suffered so severely from the eruption of 
1850, were very much alarmed. Fortunately, the 
lava took the direction of that of 1830, and slowly 
descended into the Vitralla, a vast valley situated 
at the foot of Vesuvius on the opposite side to Na- 

les. After sunset the scene oF the eruption was 
grand. A dark night added to the majesty of the 
sinister fires which lighted up the wide expanse of 
the Bay of Naples, and gave it the appearance of a 
furnace five leagues in diameter. The road to Portici and Resina, 
where the ascent of Vesuvius commences, was crowded with 
strangers, the English being particularly remarked for their cool- 
ness. Many of them brought tents with them, which they pitched 
at the commencement of the eruption, encamping comfortably, so 
that they might have a ee view of this tremendous convulsion 
of nature. They brought mattresses and provisions, and regularly 
took up their residence at the foot of the mountain. The Prince 
d’ Aquila, the king’s brother, was on the mountain, close to the 
crater, soon after the eruption began, and might be seen riding on 
horseback in every direction. Many strangers followed the ex- 
ample of the prince, among them the Countess de Banneville, the 
wife of the first secretary of the French emDassy. The ladies in- 
deed emulated the audacity of the guides, and approached so near 
the crater that it was frequently necessary to restrain their ardor. 
At one time it was reported that a clerk, in the employ of the 
Rothschilds, and an English lady had been killed by fragments of 
lava launched from the crater, but fortunately this story proved 
unfounded, and no loss of life, we believe, actually took place. 
One would think that the peasantry in the neighborhood of Vesu- 
vius would lead an unhappy life. Such, however, is not the case. 
An eruption is soon forgotten, and cach new catastrophe takes 
them by surprise. 


he IN 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS—BED OF LAVA IN THE VALLEY OF SOMMA. 
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OUR BOUND VOLUMES. 

There has always been one trouble with regard to the farnishing 
of our bound volumes to distant parts of the country, as it was 
impossible to send them by mail, and expresses reach only the 
larger towns and main routes. We have now obviated this diffi- 
culty, and can send our work complete in eight volumes, bound in 
stout paper covers, and in an excellent manner for preservation 
and use. We will send, by mail, any of the volumes, on the receipt 
of one dollar fifty cents each, and thirty-two cents to pre-pay 
postage, or if any person will enclose us twelve dollars, we will 
send them the eight volumes of the work, frem the commence- 
ment, postage free. 

These volunies form superb and most attractive parlor orna- 
ments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each volume containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners 
and current events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of 
the globe; of famous cities and instructive subjects; with title- 
pages and indexes complete. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a 
vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems and novellettes from 
the best American authors, with a current news record of the 
times ; altogether forming an exceedingly novel and elegant series 
for future reference and present enjoyment, both in regard to read- 
ing matter and illustrations. Address 

M. M. BALLOU, anp Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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Beavty.—No two nations agree exactly with each other in 
what constitutes perfect female beauty. The Moors estimate wo- 
men by their weight, and probably by them at so much a hundred. 
The favorites of the Chinese have deformed feet, black teeth and 
long nails—too long, luckily, to be dangerous. A girl painted 
sky-blue, with a two pound ring through her nose, would be the 
idol of a Tonga island; and the Venetians admire red hair. 
Who shall decide # 


Sunmartne Rattroap.—They talk of a submarine railroad 
from Dover to Calais. It will cost only about forty millions of 
dollars. It is a curious idea. Hitherto throwing cold water on an 
enterprise was sure to kill it; but this one will derive its value 
from being under water. We suppose the company will have a 
large sinking fund to enable them to keep their heads above water. 


> 


OF OLp Patnters.—The famous old masters, 
so much talked about, painted a great number of anachronisms. 
One of the most glaring was that of a Dutch artist, who painted 
the “ Sacrifice of Abraham.” Abraham was represented as tak- 
ing aim at his son with a musket, while an angel interposed and 
wet the priming. 


> 


Ovr Dottar Montuty.—At the present rate of increase we 
shall in a few weeks print one hundred thousand copies of our Dollar 
Monthly Magazine. The cheapest magazine ever printed, in the 
new or the old world! » 


4 
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Fine-Works.—We shall next week present our readers with 
views of three of the principal pieces at the exhibition ot Fire- 
Works on Boston Common, this year. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Captain Pratt, the diver, with divers men, is going to fish 
up the treasure of the Hussar at Hurlgate. Huzza! 
-++. It is said that ex-Governor Boutwell, of this State, is go- 
ing to relinquish his business and study law. 
-+++ Pork was so high lately at Cincinnati, that the people had 
to eat strawberries at eight cents a quart. 
+++. The farmers bope to have full crops everywhere—and the 
turkeys and chickabiddies ditto. Christmas is coming. 
-++. Cotton has been coming down at the South—coming down 
the rivers we mean—plenty of water now. 
‘+++ The English photographers have taken Sebastopol on pa- 
per—the cheapest and easiest way to take it, we suspect. 
-+++ Francois Ravel was lately the defendant in an action of 
damages in this city, and gained his cause. 
‘+++ The canker worms seem to be working their way from the 
seaboard to the interior. Look out for them next year. 
_ss+s Alderman Clark urged on the city government the estab- 
lishment of a rural cemetery in the vicinity of Boston. 
+++ A hunatic at Utica proposes to put elastic springs under 
‘agara to ease the water when it jumps. 
_csss Another unfortunate is engaged in the construction of a 
“ix-bladed horse and a leather frying-pan. 
‘+++ The parquette of the Boston Theatre is to be remodelled 
during the sammer recess, and tho seats raised. 
*+++ Ball Hughes, the talented sculptor, has modelled a small 
illustrative of Miss Cummings’s “ Lamplighter,” 
tees It is a singular fact that there is no express law against 
in this State. Murder is provided for, however. 
*s++ The Hadley Manufacturing Company have succeeded in 
paper from broom corn stalks. 
= Ming Great Republic and Queen of the Clippers, built here 
y, have been carrying guns for the French to the east. 
Pee. A Missouri hurricane strips the feathers off poultry, so 
nat they are all ready for the spit or gridiren. 


CIVIC AND MILITARY HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION. 

We have selected the present number of the Pictorial, as appro- 
priate in date, for the presentation of the portraits, drawn expressly 
for us from authentic original pictures, of some of the principal 
actors, civil and military, in the great drama of the American 
Revolution. We cannot too often refer to that period and to those 
men. If ever the fire of patriotism burns low in the heart of an 
American citizen, it is kindled to a flame, whenever tarning back 
the pages of history, he reads the story of the struggles, sacrifices 
and heroism of the statesmen who first declared the rights of the 
country, and the soldiers who did battle in defence of those just 
rights against the hirelings of tyranny. As peaceful remonstrances, 
petitions and arguments preceded the stern appeal to arms, let us 
glance first at the civic heroes of 1776. Here we behold Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, one of 
the brightest names on the roll of Virginia’s great men. Beside 
him is the honest and intelligent countenance of Robert Morris, 
an Englishman by birth, an American by heart, a member of the 
Continental Congress—a man who, in 1776, when the American 
army was suffering for food and raiment, loaned the government 
ten thousand dollars on his own responsibility. ‘ I want money,” 
said he, to a Quaker friend, “for the use of the army.” ‘ What 
security canst thou give?” asked the lender. “ My note and my 
honor,” replied Morris. “Robert, thou shalt have it,” was the 
prompt reply. Then there is Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, of 
cavalier descent, who was the first man to propose independence 
in the Congress, and the first U. S. Senator chosen from the gal- 
lant “Old Dominion.” There is John Jay, of New York, the 
author of the address ot Congress to the people of Great Britain, 
and first chief justice of the United States. There is Henry, of 
Virginia, the Demosthenes of the Revolution. There is John | 
Rutledge, of Charleston, who represented the soul of the patriotism 
of South Carolina during the darkest period of the Revolution—a 
statesman, a soldier, and a chief justice of the United States. 
There is Samuel Adams, of the old Puritan stock of Boston, whose 
eulogy was unwittingly pronounced by the royal governor of | 
Massachusetts (Hutchinson), when he said, “ Such is the obstinacy | 
and inflexible disposition of the man that he can never be con- 
ciliated by any office or gift whatever.” There is John Hancock, 


of Boston, President of the Continental Congress of 1776, who, 
when he affixed his bold and handsome signature to the Declara- | 
tion, remarked : “ The British ministry can read that name with- | 
out spectacles ; let them double their reward.’’ There is James 
Otis, of Barnstable, Massachusetts, a “flame of fire,” an ardent | 
patriot, whose reason was destroyed by a blow from the bludgeon 
of an enemy of the country in 1769. There is John Adams, of 
Massachusetts, one of the most active members of the Congress of 


1776, second chief magistrate of the Union, who died July 4, 1826, | 
on the same day with Jefferson, with the words “ Independence 
forever!” on his lips. Benjamin Franklin, the printer, statesman, | 
philosopher, poet, he who “ plucked the lightning from the clouds | 
and the sceptre from tyrants,” closes the page of our revolutionary 
statesmen. 


| not composed the latter. 


BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 

On our last page Mr. Billings, the designer, has given us a 
spirited artistic conception of the tragic episode of the campaign 
of 1755, in which the British General Braddock was defeated by 
the French and Indians, receiving a mortal wound in the affair. 
We behold the fierce savages, unrivalled in their mode of warfare, 
dealing death from their fatal weapons, decimating the English 
and colonial troops by the accuracy of their fire. The mingled 
horror and romance of this wildwood combat rise up vividly before 
us as we gaze upon the sketch. Braddock’s fight was an event ot 
two-fold importance ; in the first place it destroyed that belief in 
the superiority and imvincibility of British arms, which the colo- 
nists had previously entertained ; in the second place it brought for- 
ward conspicuously the gallantry and military talent of our be- 
loved Washington—and both these facts sinking into the public 
mind, bore precious fruit when the colonies, a few years subse- 
quently, were arrayed against the mother country. “ This whole 
transaction,” observes Franklin, “gave us the first suspicion that 
our exalted ideas of the prowess of British regular troops had not 
been well founded.” Washington, writing to his mother just after 
the battle, says: “The Virginia troops showed a good deal ot 
bravery, and were nearly all killed.” Of the regulars he says: 
“ They ran like sheep pursued by dogs, and it was impossible to 
rally them.” The disaster might have been avoided had Wash- 
ington, then a Virginia colonel, and a volunteer aid to General 
Braddock, been listened to. The entire body of regulars and pro- 
vincials formed a column of nearly two thonsand men. Their 
destination was Du Quesne, a French fortress which stands on the 
spot where Pittsburg is now built. When within a few miles of 
this place, Colonel Washington advised Braddock to march caw 
tiously, and to send out scouting and flanking parties. Tradition 
says that Braddock answered him, with an oath: “ High times! 
high times! when a young buckskin can teach a British general 
how to fight.” _In consequence of his obstinacy, Braddock’s col- 
umn was surprised, decimated and routed by a vastly inferior 
force, while he himself fell, mortally woanded, and expired four 
days afterwards. The “ young bnekskin,” who lived to defeat in 
after years the finest armies that Great Britain could send to the 
continent, covered the retreat of the expedition, and prevented the 
defeat from becoming a massacre. <A noted Indian warrior, who 
fought against the English on the day, was often heard to declare, 
that Washington was not born to be killed by a bullet. “ For,” 
said he, “I had seventeen fair shots at him with my rifle, and after 
all could not bring him tothe ground.” In a letter to his brother, 


| John Augustine, dated at Fort Cumberland, Washington writes : 


“ As I have heard, since my arrival at this place, a circumstantial 
account of my death and dying speech, I take this early oppor- 
tunity of contradicting the tirst, and of assuring you that I have 
But, by the all-powerful dispensations 
of Providence, I have been protected beyond all haman proba- 
bility or expectation ; for I had four bullets through my coat, and 
two horses shot under me, yet escaped anhurt, though death was 
levelling my companions on every side of me!" 


What thrilling memories crowd upon the mind as we contem- 
plate the page of military heroes. We behold there Benjamin 
Lincoln, of Hingham, Massachusetts, who went, like Cincinnatus, 
from the plough to the field of honor, first secretary of the war 
department, an honest, fearless and intelligent man; Israel Put- 
nam, of Connecticut, the hero of Horseneck, the “bravest of the 
brave ;” Daniel Morgan, whose rifles were the terror of the foe ; , 
William Moultrie, of South Carolina, whose defence of Charleston 
gained him imperishable renown; Thomas Sumter, the South 
Carolina “ game-cock,” the hero of Hanging Rock, and the victor 
of Tarleton; Thaddeus Kosciusezko, the Polish hero, who fought 
for liberty here and in his own country; General John Stark, ot 
New Hampshire, the hero of the battle of Bennington ; Joseph 
Warren, of Massachusetts, who sealed with his life-blood his devo- 
tion to his country on the battle height of Bunker's Hill; Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene, of Rhode Island, whose campaign in the South 
won him the admiration of the country, and the especial gratitude 
of the South; Francis Marion of South Carolina, the most bril- 
liant partizan leader of the revolutionary struggle, and Henry 
Knox, of Boston, the founder and chief of the artillery service of 
the Continental army, the successor of General Lincoln as Secre- 
tary of War, and the founder of the celebrated Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. We have but glanced at these great men, whose achieve- 
ments fill volumes, and whose names will never be forgotten so 


long as a free heart beats on this shore of the Atlantic. 


Tue Present Numper.—We present the number of the Pic- 
torial, now in the reader’s hands, with feelings of pride, as it re- 
gards its typographical and artistic appearance. It is literally 
new in every respect, every type, head-line and rule. The font of 
type upon which it is printed was manufactured expressly for us 
by Messrs. Phelps & Dalton, and is one of exceeding beauty and 
excellence of finish. The Pictorial shall continue to deserve the 
extraordinary popularity it enjoys. 


+ 


As 1T sHoULD BE.—Some of the New York hotels lately raised 
the charge to travellers from $2 50 to $3 per day for board. One 
or two better class houses refused to make this exorbitant ad- 
vance, and took the trade entirely away from the rest, compelling 
the parties who had made the charge to return to old prices, which 
are high enough in all reason. 


> 
> 
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Tus War.—Under the energetic lead of Gen. Pelissier, the 
allies, within a few weeks, seem to have accomplished wonders in 


the Crimea, though victory has been obtained by an enormous 


loss of life. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Cook. Mr. J. M. W. Willinms to Miss Mary L. 
Whitney; by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. George 0. Wilson to Mrs. Ruth Vinal; 
by Rev. Mr. Edmunds. Mr. Arnokt B. Hagyet te Miss Sarah W. Clifford, of 
E:gecomb, Me.; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Albert Bissell to Mise (ornelia A 
Thompson, both of Avon, Conn.; by Rev. Dr. Vinten, Mr. T. B. Wallis to 
Miss Mary A. Riganose of Toronte. . W.; by Rev. Mr Skinner, Mr. Silas A. 
Atwood to Mise Hannah K. Atwood.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Rev. J. 
T. Sargent to Miss Mary E. Fiske.—At (ambridge. by Rev. Dr. Neale. Mr. Benj. 
F. Rogers to Miss Blanche V. D'Eon.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert, 
U.3.N., Mr. Joseph W. Rogers te Miss Mary Hoar.—At Somerville, by Rev 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. T. (. Gilmer, of Bosten, to Mise Harriet Robinson.—At 
Stoneham, by Rev. Mr. Whiteomb. Mr. Charles P. Patten to Miss Laura Ann 
Tyler.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Ellis. Mr. Jackson Kennedy to Miss Mary E. 
Goodwin, of South Danvers.—At Ashland, by Rev. Mr. Thayer. Mr. George F. 
Seaver to Miss Emily M. L.. daughter of James H. Jones, Esq.—At Philadel- 
phia, by Rev. Mr. Wilmer. Dr. David Burpee, of Sheffield, New Brunswick, to 
Mise Kate A.. daughter of Washington L. Atlee, M. D.—At Brikigepert. Conn., 
by Rev. Mr. Towne, Mr. James E. Root. of Boston, to Miss Adelaide Wire.— 
At Jacksonville, [ll.. Mr. Lyman F. Joy tw Miss Angeline Hazeitine. 


DEATHS. 


Tn this city, Mr. Lewis W. Homer, 21; Mrs. Adelaide Maria Preseott. 21; 
Mrs. Sarah B.. widow of the late Mr. Aaron Sargent. of Newburyport; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hunneweill, 86; John RK. Bradlee. Esq.. 44; Mise Anna Clarke, 72.— 
At Charlestown. Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Lyon. 52; Mrs. Elizabeth A. Hutchinson, 
40; Mrs. Julia Sehluter. 17.—At Cambridge, Mise Harriet Carver (Capen.—At 
North Chelsea, (apt. John Slade, 75.—At Jamaica Plain. Mr. Leonard Hyde, 
67.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Anna Knights, formeriy of Exeter, N. H.. 67.— 
At Melrose, Mr. James ti. Ayers. 20.—At Abington, Dea. Nathan Stoddard, 83.— 
At Lynn, Mrs. Ruth P. Appleten, 18; Mrs. Mary Aun Peeker. 44; Mr. . = 
Metaffrey, 19.—At Salem. Mrs. Ellen Allard, 42; Mixs Sarah Bateman, (3.— 
Mrs. Mary Frances Fowler. 22.—At South Danvers. Miss Eliza Adeline Flint, 
27; Mr. George F. Leonard, 2).—At Greenfield, Rev. Titus Strong, D. D.. for 
more than 40 years rector of St. James's Chureh in that tewn.—At Great Bar- 
rington, Mr. Isaac Whitehead, a soldier of the Kevolution, 97.—At Lisbon, 
N.H., Col. Moses Young, 86.—At Sebec. Me.. Mr. Ezra Gould, 90.—At Weat 
Meriden, Conn., Mr. Eben Lee. 4.—At New York, Rev. Jacob Brodhead. D. D., 
74.—At Holland Patent, Oneida Co. N.Y¥., Mr. Samuel Rockwell, 104.—At 
New Orleans, Rev. Alexander Campbell, D D., 68. 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL) 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully Wistrated with numerous accurate engravings? by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current eventa in all parts of the work, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a r entirely original in this 
country.’ Its pages contain views of every jous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern og western hemisphere, of all the princi- 
pal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and aceu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


4 subseribers, ““ . 


Any person so tegcetne subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy . 

*,* One copy of Frag or ovr Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picro 
RIAL, when taken together By one person, one year, for $4. 

Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner oF TREMONT AND Bromvigip Sts., Bosrox. 
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14 BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

There are 196 churches in New York city, of the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal denominations. The number of com- 
municants belonging to these ‘is 47,906. The Baptists have 1 
communicant to every 77 of the population of the city; the Con- 
gregationalists, 1 to 619; the Dutch Reformed, 1 to 133; the Lu- 
therans, 1 to 213; the Methodists, 1 to 76; the Presbyterians, 1 to 
46; the Episcopatians, 1 to 79. The Philadelphia Times re- 
marks that the anagram of the word editors is, so tired. Very 
appropriate ; for editors are the hardest working people in the 
community. Morganza is the name of a new city projected by 
a Mr. Morgan, at the mouth of the Big Sandy River, in Western 
Virginia. Three railroads, it is said, will centre at this point. 
The location is said to be healthy, and the site well adapted for 
building purposes. Morganza is 150 miles from Cincinnati, and 
220 from Wheeling. Grave-stones are now prepared with 
daguerreotypes of the deceased, set in the marble. The idea is a 
pretty one. —— Ten fine Durham cattle, belonging to Col. Morris, 
of Morrisania, N. Y., were abstracted from his premises and driven 
away. Some clue was obtained, which led to the discovery of the 
carcases of the cattle, dressed and exposed for sale in one of the 
New York markets. The hides were found in Newark, N. J., 
whither the rogues had taken the precaution to send them. —— A 
new hospital, recently erected by the Jews of New York, to be de- 
voted exclusively to the reception of the unfortunate of their own 
people, was consecrated a few weeks since. —— Four men were 
poisoned at a ball in Juneau, Wisconsin, by drinking bed-bug 
poison, which they supposed was champagne. They had taken a 
basket of wine with them, into which somebody had put a bottle 
of bed-bug poison, for safe keeping, while house cleaning. Two 
of them were getting along very well, but the other two are in a 
dangerous condition. The total number of persons received 
into the various churches of the Choctaw mission, last year, was 
1336. The Fire Insurance Companies of New York city have 
resolved that, on and after the first day of July, 1855, the rate of 
insurance on buildings having iron shutters in front, and on goods 
therein, shall be increased five cents per $100, unless one shutter 
on each story above the first shall be fastened so as to be opened 
from the outside. The Philadelphia Agricultural Socicty in- 
tend to give their next annual exhibition on the grounds of Powel- 
ton, formerly occupied by the State Fair. —— Col. Jefferson Davis, 
our Secretary of War, came near being arrested as a pickpocket, 
at Atlanta, Ga., on account of the suspicions of a man who came 
to the city in the same train of cars. The honorable secretary was 
saved by the interposition of the mayor, who made known his identi- 
ty. It has been estimated that there is, at this time, in the 
United States, in silver and gold coin, $240,000,000; and the 
amount in that form, and in a manufactured shape, is somewhere 
about $400,000,000. Recently, in the commune of Sain Hi- 
laire de la Noalle, in France, a marriage was celebrated between a 
man 107 years of age, named Jean Lapierre, and a woman, aged 
86 years, named Petron Neuville, the contract between the parties 
having been made more than sixty years ago. —— There is an oak 
tree near Raleigh, N.C., which, at the sun’s meridian, covers with 
shade a space of 9000 square feet. ———- Miss Mary Marble, eldest 
daughter of the late Dan Marble, the eccentric comedian, was 
married at Chicago, lately, to a young actor named Myers. The 
marriage was a runaway affair, Mrs. Marble having declined giv- 
ing her assent to the match until her daughter should be of age, 
which will be in the autumn. The Hon. Rufus Choate has 
given an opinion that the act of the last Legislature, establishing 
a municipal court for the city of Lowell, is unconstitutional. A 
Frenchman, at Louisville, being attacked by one McFarland, 
stabbed him ten times, and then discharged forty pistol shots into 
him. Of course, this ended Mr. McFarland, and has established 
a grand reputation for the Gaul. Mr. Youatt, of England, in 
cases of persons bitten by dogs, has healed more than four hundred 
cases with muriate of silver, and not one had any symptoms of hy- 
drophobia. —— The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Express states that the Secretary of War has decided that General 
Scott is not entitled to any additional pay as lieutenant general, 
either for arrears or for the future, and he has not received a single 
mill in consequence of his additional rank ! 


— 


Errects or Toxacco.—In the United States, physicans have 
estimated that 20,000 persons die every year from the use of tobac- 
co. In Germany, the physicians have calculated that, of all the 
deaths which occur between the ages of 18 and 26, one-half origi- 
nate in the waste of constitution by smoking. ‘They say that the 
article exhausts and deranges the nervous powers, and produces a 
long train of nervous diseases, to which the stomach is liable, and 
espocially those forms that go under the name of dyspepsia. It 
also exerts a disastrous influence on the mind. 

Bearps versus Razons.—The pleasant author of “ Habits 
and Men,” says that to shave a Moslem’s head was once a penalty 
as terrible as to a Chinese the cutting off of his extended tail; and 
Christian princes have so esteemed the appendage that they have 
pawned the beard, or a portion of it, for money lent, and redeemed 
the sacred pledge punctually at the promised hour. 

New Tuxarre.—The New Bedfordites are building # hand- 
some theatre, at a cost of $40,000, upon the site of the old Liberty 
Hall, lately destroyed by fire. It will prove an additional attrac- 
tion to that thriving and wealthy place. 

Ovicum Eatixc.—New York papers state that the use of opium 
is increasing rapidly in that city, and suggest that as its effects are 
not less deleterious than those resulting from the sale of ardent 
spirits, its sale ought to be repressed by law. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A charter has been obtained for a new military company in 
Hingham ; steps will be immediately taken for its organization. 

It is not safe to keep birds in painted wire cages, especially in 
warm weather. The paint softens in the heat, the birds are apt to 
nibble it, and to get poisoned. 


A system of phonetics has been introduced among the Mor- 
mons. It is called the Deseret alphabet, and each character has 
a uniform and distinct sound. 


Edmund Freeman, nephew of Marshal Freeman, has been ap- 
pointed 2d lieutenant, in the 5th infantry of the United States 
army, with orders to repair to Texas. 


Mr. Hiram Harmon mounted his horse to hunt up his cattle at 
Erie, Iowa, and was the next morning found wandering about 
insane, his horse having been killed by a stroke of lightning. 

The Rutland (Vt.) Herald says there are seven hundred men 
constantly employed in quarrying marble in Rutland county, Vt., 
and that over one million feet of marble will be raised this year. 

Mons. Jullien will return to this country about the first of 
August, bringing with him an unrivalled band of solo performers, 
for the purpose of giving another series of his splendid concerts 
during the fall season. 


The new homestead law of this State exempts a man’s imple- 
ments or tools from the law’s clutch. This is supposed to cover 
the libraries of lawyers and scholars as well as the adzes and 
squares and planes of carpenters. 

Mr. Eckstein, in Cincinnati, pays $20 fine every Monday morn- 
ing for selling soda water on Sunday. His receipts on that day 
are over $80, on which there is a profit of $60, which, after paying 
the fine, leaves a clear gain of $40. 

The Home Journal says that the mistletoe is becoming the rage 
as a fashionable bonnet ornament. The ill-natured father of a 
family of six grown up daughters, says that he wishes that bon- 
nets, milliners and all would mizz/e too. 

Forty million fect of lumber have been surveyed at Bangor the 
present season, against ten-million for the corresponding time last 
year. Orders for it realize the anticipations of dealers, but the 
ruling prices are somewhat lower than last year. 


The New Orleans Delta states that an extended system of fraud 
and forgery has been successfully carried out in Texas and Louis- 
iana, in the fabrication of fictitious Texan land-warrants, and that 
a large number of these warrants are in circulation. 

The last New York duel was merely a sham affair, in which a 
southerner and northerner figured. The parties went to Bloom- 
ingdale in four carriages, their pistols were fired off, and they all 
returned safely to the Astor House. Expense about $100. 

There was a prize fight in the 11th ward, New York, on a Sun- 
day. A crowd of three hundred men and boys surrounded the 
ring. A solitary policeman arrested one of the fighters, but he was 
rescued ; the officer was driven off, and the fight was concluded at 
leisure. 

A letter writer says that the treasury is now burthened with the 
custody of over five millions of dollars in small silver change, 
from half dollars to three cent pieces. Two or three years ago 
there was a universal complaint of the scarcity of small coins, 
either American or foreign. 

In Levant, Me., recently, Mr. and Mrs. Twombly went out into 
a field and took with them their child, in a willow cradle. They 
built a fire near the cradle to drive away the insects, and during 
their temporary absence, the fire spread to the cradle, ignited it, 
and the child was burned to death. 

The school fund of the State of Connecticut, on the first day 
of April last, amounted to $2,049,953 ; and the income therefrom 
during the past year was $156,248. This sum was divided among 
100,000 children. Independent of this school fund, the State 
owns $400,000 of bank stock, and is free from debt. 

A letter writer at Great Salt Lake City gives an account of a 
wanton assault by a Mormon mob upon a party of army officers 
and some ladies. If the story is true, the time is fast approach- 
ing when either the Mormons or the outside barbarians must evac- 
uate Utah, or decide their supremacy by a resort to battle. 

A_ new fillibustering party has been secretly organized at the 
South, destined for Matamoras, to aid the band of 1500 men who 
recently invaded Northern Mexico, under Caravajal. Three hun- 
dred men have been enlisted at Louisville, of whom sixty have 
been shipped off, and the rest are to go as soon as possible. 

The Pinery, printed at Stevens Point, on the Wisconsin River, 
says: “ The best part of Wisconsin remains unsettled. - The tim- 
bered regions contain the best land, are best watered, and are the 
most healthy. They will settle now very soon, and in ten years 
will outstrip the prairies and openings in wealth and population.” 

Two gentlemen, residing in Cork, on terms of great intimacy, 
were recently set at loggerheads by a mischievous acquaintance, 
and a duel was decided upon. The parties met, both fired their 
pistols in the air, and had an amicable conversation, the result of 
which was that they both set to and drubbed the man who had 
meddled. 

Some villains, recently, being unsuccessful in discovering mon- 
ey in the house of Mr. Philip Knaip, near New Philadelphia, in 
Ohio, placed his son, a boy of eleven years old, over a large log 
fire, and threw a pound flask of gunpowder into the flames. ‘The 
poor boy was very badly, but not fatally, burned, and the ruffians 
escaped. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says that on the morning of the 31st of 
May, there was quite a heavy shower near the Middictown station, 
at which place the cars stopped for several minutes, ‘The ground 
was completely covered with little frogs or toads about one inch 
long, which had evidently been rained upon the earth, and strange 
to say, they appeared to be all alive and kicking. 

The stone cotton factory in Webster, belonging to Coner- 
lius G. Fenner, with two dwelling houses, was burnt lately. 
The factory run about one hundred looms. ‘The heat was so in- 
tense that it warped the rails of the railroad track, which passed 
within about two rods of the building, so that they had to be 
taken up and straightened. 

The celestials have a queer way of disposing of the persons of 
their prisoners taken in battle. At the recent recapture of Shang- 
hai, by the imperialists, several of the rebels were caught, taken 
into camp, decapitated, disemboweled, their livers sold for a 
dollar a piece, and the heads sent down to the city, where they 

were suspended by the hair from a bamboo stick, and served to 
decorate the walls. 

The Roman Catholic church in this country, at the com- 
mencement of 1855, is stated to embrace 7 archbishops, 33 
bishops, 1704 , 1824 churches, 21 incorporated and 5 unin- 
corporated 


ed colleges, having 2662 students ; 31 theological semina- 
ries, with 500 students ; female academics. The entire 
nomi population country is estimated at upwards 
of three millions 


Foreign Items. 


A Carlist conspiracy on a small scale has been discovered at 
Saragossa, Spain ; an officer and sixty men had deserted. 

The sudden death of M. Pleyel, the celebrated manufacturer of 
pianos, and himself a distinguished musician, has excited sincery 
regret in the musical world of Paris. 

Out of thirty-two foreign nations, there are only two—Sweden 
and Ecuador—in which no material internal postal improvement 
has been made since the introduction into Great Britain of the 
penny postage. 

Abd-el-Kader, shaken out of house and home by the destructive 
earthquakes at Broussa, has asked for permission from the em- 
peror to visit the World’s Fair. Rossini is also positively on his 
way to visit Paris. 

The Emperor Alexander has just sent to Baron de Jomini, tho 
well known writer on militay tactics, a very flattering letter, ani 
a valuable gold snuff box, having his majesty’s portrait on the 
lid, and enriched with diamonds. 

Lord Lyndhurst; ex-chancellor of England, said, in a recent 
speech, that when he entered public life, the majority of the mem. 
bers of the House of Commons had received a university educa- 
tion. Now, not more than one-fifth have been so educated. 

At a very crowded theatrical exhibition in Paris, lately, a velvet 
curtain of the dress circle took fire, when a lady occupying that 
box, instantly tore down the curtain, and rolling it up tightly, ex- 
tinguished the fire, amidst the applause of the lately terrific: 
audience. 

A scheme is now in progress for the formation of a road throug! 
London, eight miles long, roofed in with glass, with houses and 
shops on each side, and beyond these, also on each side, two lines 
one above the other, the lower for trains stopping at every mile, 
the upper for expresses. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Best men oft are moulded out of faults.—Shakspeare. 

.... Actions, looks, words, steps, form the alphabet by which 
you may spell character.—Lavater. 

.... There can be no kernel in this light nut; the soul of this 
man is his clothes. —Shakspeare. 

.... It is seldom that God sends such calamities upon man as 
men bring upon themselves and suffer willingly. —Bishop Taylor. 

.... There are peculiar ways in men, which discover what 
they are through the most subtle feints and closest disguises.— 
Bruyere. 

.... As what we call genius arises out of the disproportionate 

wer and size of a certain faculty, so the great difficulty lies in 

armonizing with it the rest of the character.—Mrs. Jameson. 

.... Characters formed in the routine of a court, like pebbles 
in a brook, are rounded into a smooth uniformity, in which the 
points and angles of virtuous singularity are lost.—Foster. 

.... I don’t mean to say that principle is not a finer thing than 
passion ; but passions existed before principles ; they came into 
the world with us ; principles are superinduced.—Mrs. Jameson. 

.... The best rules to form a young man are, to talk little, to 
hear much, to reflect alone upon what has passed in company, to 
distrust one’s own opinions, and value others that deserve it.— 
Sir William Temple. 

.... Allow no man to be so free with you as to praise you to 
your face. Your vanity by this means will want its food. At the 
same time your passion for esteem will be more fully gratified ; 
men will praise you in their actions ; where you now receive one 
compliment, you will then receive twenty civilities.—Steele. 


Joker’s Budget. 


Every woman is in the wrong until she cries—and then she is 
in the right instantly. 

The man who lends an umbrella is a real philanthropist—sacri- 
ficing himself for the benefit of his species. 

Love, the toothache, smoke, a cough, and a tight boot, are 
things which cannot possibly be kept secret very long. 

The Albany Knickerbocker says that there is a man in Green- 
bush who believes in rotation of crops. One year he raises noth- 
ing, the next year weeds. 

One day, at a farmhouse, a wag saw an old gobbler trying to 
eat the strings of some night-caps that lay on the grass to bleach. 
“ That,” said he, “ is what I call introducing cotton into Turkey. 

Meeting a friend in the street the other day with a broad grin 
on his phiz, we asked him the cause. He pointed to a sirloin 
steak he was carrying, and said, that as he was hurrying home, it 
gentleman offered him twenty-five cents for the privilege of walkiny 
a short distance beside that steak ! 

A shad fisherman sends a line to the Philadelphia Inquirer com- 
plaining that “the stembotes that traffick in the delawur spile te 
shaddin bisnes, with there splashin and runin in shoar. Ou 

iscatory friend remonstrates against this and takes the indisputs- 
bie position that “ shaddin were invented afore stemebotes. 

A friend of ours was taken ill with some cutaneous ora 
which was at first thought to be small pox, but afterward decides 
to be varioloid. Whereupon he remarked : “ If that was the oy 
alloyed, he should prefer the un-alloyed.” He recovered from rik 
sickness in three days, and from the joke in six months—a § 


ing instance of the tenacity of life. 


‘THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Jé mee oh 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi it 
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tho most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. form: 
original paner, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any othe 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘‘ BaLiou’s PicroRiaL- 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year...... 620) 


Any person sendin us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive 


seventeenth gratis. 
One cay of Tas FLAG oF oun Union, and one copy of Baxiou's 
@4 perannum. Published M. M. BA : 


Bromfield Bts., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 
N this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the PicrortaL (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to ti —— Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Prorortat as an 
advertising mediam fs, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertiennent (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the alvertiser’s business for years to come. 

Terms von Apvertisina.—Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor 
Corner of Fremont and’ Bromfield Sta., Boston, Mass. 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HE interested in rural pur- 
T suits, is invited to following publications : 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—a Weekly Journal for the 
Farm, the Garden, the Fireside—forming yearly two 
large and beautifal quarto volumes of 416 pages each. 
Price. 2a year. This is, beyond question, the best ag- 
ricultural journal published in this country. Specimens 
sent to all applicants. A new volume commences the 
let of July. 

THE CULTIVATOR—a« Monthly Journal for the Farmer 
and the Horticultariat, beautifully illustrated, and form- 
ing an annual volume of nearly 400 pages, at 50 cents a 
year. 

THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL 
AFFAIRS for 1855, embellished with more than One 
Hundred Engravings. vol. 12mo. pp. 144. Price, 
2% cents in paper covers; bound, 50 cents. Sent pre- 
paid by mail. 

RELATIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO AGRICULTURE, and 
the Agricultural Experiments of Mr. J. B. Lawes, a new 
work, by Prof. ~~ published Price, 25 cente— 
sent prepaid by mail. 

(> Specimens and Prospectuses sent to those disposed 
to act as Agents. Address the publisher, 
july 7 LUTHER TUCKEX, Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BLANCHE DEARWOOD., 


RVSRYWHERE SUCCESSFUL. 
The best new Novel before the public.—N. Y. Express. 
The best American Novel of the season.—New York 
Daily Times. 


Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents 
BUNCE & BROTHER, 
july 7 lt 126 Nassau St., New York. 


GENTS WANTED —to sell throughout the Union 
and Canadas THE COMPLETE HisTOXRY OF THE 
MAINE LAW. It sells quick to all parties. Indacements 


great. Address HALL & BROTHER, Publishers, 
july 7 2t 116 and 117 Nassau 8t., New York. 
YOZANS, Publisher, Bookseller and Stationer, 


a removed from No. 116 to No. 107 Nassau Street, 
corner of Ann, New York. His stock comprises an exten- 
sive assortment of 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS. 


Writing and Wrapping Paper, Twine. Porte Monnaies, 

Pocket Booka, Fancy Goods, Playing Cards, ete., which 

y 


retail. 
ELECTROTYPER. 
THE ORIGINAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
J. W. WILCOX, 
152 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


jy ty ee | the originator of the art of 
Electrotyping, as led to the | orm of 
ing material, feels 
claims to the pats patron2ge, ‘that with | 
experience as a practical workman, he is abundantly 
qualified to produce the nearest approach to perfection in 
his peculiar business. He would also embrace the present 
opportunity to acknowledge the liberal and increasing 
Patronage extended to him, and he expresses his thanks 
for the same. 

“>” Printers and are 
tocall and examine specimens of work, of every variety 
adapted to their wants in business. 

J. W. WILCOX, 


No. 152 Washington Street. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 

GENTS can make from rive to TEN DOLLARS per day, 

by selling “ THE ARCHITECT: or, 
Carpenter his own Master.” Epwarp Saaw. A pure 
architectural taste is a at. The author has spent 
2 years as a practical carpenter and joiner, and 15 years 
in the theoretical parts of —— designs, ete. It is de- 
cidedly the most lete and sive work ex- 
tant, showing the ancient and modern foundation princi- 
ples of the Egyptian, Grecian, Corinthian, Doric, Ionic 
and Gothic modes of building, with the Great plans, 


ly tad 


july 7 


RVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON.—The First 
Edition of this important Work will be in three hand- 
some volumes — pica type, with portraits and plans. 
This edition 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
Price, #2 volume, in cloth. The whole will be com- 
pleted this year. 
sent, postpa to rt 
States within 3000 miles, on receipt of $2. 
G. P. PUTNAM Publishers, 
jaly 7 Bt 10 Park Place, New York. 


USE THE 
MAGIC IMPRESSION PAPER, 


FOR WRITING WITHOUT PEN OR INK. 

Copying Leaves, Plants, Flowers, Pictures, Pat- 
terns for Embroidery, Marking Linen Indelibly, 
AND MANIFOLD WRITING. 

Tris article is absolutely the best portable Inkstand in 
the known world—for a small quantity folded and placed 
in the ket constitutes a travelling Inkstand, which 
cannot be broken. No pen is needed. any stick. sharp- 
ened toa point, writes equally ds well as the best gold 

in the universe. For drawing, it is indispensable. 
t is, indeed, the whole art of Drawing and Painting— 
taught in one Lesson. Any leaf. plant or flower can be 


| membering my former sufferings in the process of curing, | 


transferred to the pages of an album, with a minute and | 


distinct resemblance of nature. With equal facility. pie- 

tures and embroidery patterns are taken, and have re- 

ceived the highest eulogiums from the fair sex—and, in- 

q , & more tasteful present for a lady could not be pro- 
uced. 

This Magic Paper will also mark linen, or other articles, 
as as to remain perfectly indelible. All the washing in 
the world fails to bring it out. Any child can use it with 
perfect ease. With this Magic Paper. likewise, one or four 
copies of every letter written can be secured without any 
additional labor whatever, making it the cheapest and 
most convenient article extant. It is used to great ad- 
vantage by reporters of the public preas, telegraphic 
operators. and hosts of others. 

Each package contains four different colors—Black, 
Blue, Green and Red. with full and printed instructions, 
for all to use, and will last sufficiently long to obtain Five 
Handred distinct impressions. 

It is put up in beautifully enamelled colored envelopes, 
with a truthful likeness of the proprietor attached. 
and every package warranted. 

af a dozen; or five for one dollar. Single Pack- 
ages, 25 cents. Mailed to all parts of the world on the 
reception of the above prices. 
N. HUBBELL, 


Address, postpaid, 
167 Broadway, New York. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Macic Iupression Parer.—We refer our 
readers to the advertisement in —— column, setting 
forth the merits of this pleasing an i invention. 
The cheapness should induce all to on it a trial.— Phila- 
delphia Merchant. 

It is unsurpassed for neatness and utility, and should 
meet with the sale it richly deserves.— Tribune. 

Just what the public has long desired, and recommends 
itself to every individual of taste and refinement.—Jour- 
nal and Courter. 2 june 


WATERMAN’S PATENT 
VENTILATED REFRIGERATOR. 
In this article all real objections 
to the old ones have been over- 
- come, 80 far as they can be without 
warennan’s violating the laws of nature, apper- 
patent taining to the refrigerator and the 
gases, generated by the decom posi- 
tion of animal and vegetable sub- 
if stances, the only laws concerning 
the refrigerator, except the law of 
, cleanliness. For sale (at retail 
only) by the inventor, at his Kitchen Furnishing Rooms, 

83 and 85 Cornhill. 


july 7 NATH. WATERMAN. 


LETTER FROM D. FANSHAW, ESQ. 
HE following testimonial in relation to RUSHTON’S 
FR. REMEDY FOR FEVER AND AGUE. is one of 
which the new 
tom has received, and calculated to explain its q 
New Yorn, Monday, June 4, 1855. 

To Mr. P. V. Rusutox—Dear Sir: I have for about a 
dozen years past resided in a rural district. Five years 
ago I had a Fever, and was cured by an emetic and 
days dosing with quinine. 

Last year I had the Fever and Ague, and an emetic and 
five days dosing with prepared arsenic restored me to 
health; but in neither case was I left as comfortable as 
when disease found me. During the process of curing, 
my head seemed to have some sort of delicate machinery 
in it, somethin ae, of the spinning-wheel cast, which was 
accompanied with dull, heavy, and occasional shooting 
pains ; Mand I hed only to close my eyes to seem to see a 
variety of nondescript beings. For weeks after each cure 
I was troubled with slow moving and shooting pains in 
different parts of the body; whether from the medicine, 
or the partially annihilated disease, I know not. 

Some weeks since I was again visited with the Fever and 
Ague. but had heard of Rusuron’s New Remepy ror Fever 
Aocgand Fever, prepared from the preserip- 
tion of Dr. Griswold, and that you had it for sale; but re- 


apd my pains afterwards, I concluded to have a conversa- 


tion with the doetor concerning this specific, before I ven- | 


tared to use it; and as he had for years resided in fever 
districts, I believed I might depend upon what he said. 
From him I had positive assurance that the medicine 
could not in any way injure the patient's future health, 
and that its operation in eradicating the disorder could 
not be felt, and that in twelve hours the disease would be 


completely conquered ; but that in some instances, where | 


it had taken firm hold of the system, it might return on 
the fourteenth or twenty-first day after the last shaking. 

It turned out exactly as the doctor said it would. I 
took the ten pills, the Fever and Ague was gone, but by 
what process I was not able to define, for the pills had no 
perceptible effect in any way or manner. The drops 
speedily restored the appetite. It is now 28 days since 
my last shake, and I am in excellent health. 

As I have frequently witnessed the distressing effects of 
this disorders on others, as well as having a little experi- 
ence in it myself. | am pleased with the opportunity of 
proclaiming what I know concerning the cure of it in my 
case, and hope that very many other sufferers may be in- 
duced to try this Annihilator of Fever and Ague. 

Your obedient servant. D. Faxsaaw, Printer, 
No 35 Ann, corner of Nassau St. 

This Remedy embraces two prescriptions—a Box of Pilla 
to break up the disease, and a Bottle of Mixture for ita 
radical cure. It is the safest and most effectual remedy 
ever offered to the public. 

RUSHTON’S, at the old establishment, No. 10 Astor 
House, corner of Barclay St., and 417 Broadway. corner 
of Canal St., New York. lt july 7 


‘* The immense demand for it is almost fabulous.” 


‘OLD by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, for 
only 25 cents. HEATH. WIFULCOOP & Co., Pro- 
eaineh 63 Liberty St., New York. eop4t july 7 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURE POR 


YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Scrofula, or King’s 


| Charles Frodsham. 


| and position. 


FURNITURE 


CARPETING. 

Nos. 1 and 2 Dock Square, 3 and 5 Union Street, 
corner of North, and 124 & 126 Hanover Street. 
A. H. ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Rich Parlor, Dining-Room and Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

A large assortment of 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

Vis., Broeatelies, Plushes. Damask. together with 
CURTAIN GOODS, LACE, MUSLIN, BANDS, Ero. 


Looking-Glasses and Plates. 
BEST SPANISH CURLED HAIR MATTERSSES. 


LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, KILN DRIE 
The largest assortment in New England of oe Medium 
and Low Priced 
FURNITURE AND CARPETINGS, 
Of every style and variety, which will be sold at TEN PER 
CENT. less than at any other stores in the city. 
>> Particular attention paid to packing furniture for 
shipping. CALL AND 882 BEFORE PURCHASING. 


NEW ENGLAND PURNITURE AND 
CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Corner Union and North Sts., near Faneuil Hall, 
and I. 8. Allen & Co.'s, 124 and 126 Hanover St. 

Being compelled, on account of increase of business, to 
open the large stores on the corner of Union and North 
Streets, and 124 and 126 Hanover Street, I am now pre- 
pared to offer, at either estabtishment, the largest and 
most select assortment of English and American Carpet- 
ing and Floor Cloths to be found in New England, at az- 
DUCED prices, which cannot fail proving entinely satisfac- 
tory to the purchasers. Also, connected with the above 
can be found the largest assortment of FASHIONABLE 


FURNITURE. lm—apr 7 A. H. ALLEN. 
2 ARNOLD’S, 84 STRAND, 
LONDON. 
I hereby constitute Mr. Wr- 
Se «: LARD, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 


a, sole agent for the sale of my Watches 
TON in the United States of America. 

a > CHARLES FRODSHAM. 

x 2 April, 15, 1853. 


The undersigned having been ap- 
pointed sole agent in the United States 
for the sale of CHARLES FropsHam’s 
PROVED TIMEKEEPERS, would respect- 
fally call public attention to his extensive and valuable 
stock of compensated Chronometer Watches made by 
and styled his New Series.” The 
great importance of the Improved Watches is a perfect 
regularity of time under every variety. climate. motion 
So perfect are the adjustments. that the 


| most violent exercise, such as horseback riding. jumping, 


Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis, Debility, Ha- 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas, Pulmonary Diseases, Liver | 


Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities, Fistula, Skin Dis- 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
WO ereates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of $1. Address your orders to ** Propri 
“ of Swedish Hair Creator, 380 Broadway, New York.” 

uly 7 tf 


IN ATHEN EUM EXHIBITION 
N BEACON STREET, now contains, besides the beau- 
tiful Patyrives and Statuary with which it opened, 

a special collection of PICTURES by American art 
with Crawford’s classical group of HEBE AND GANT. 
MEDE,” and Story’s * STATUR OF JUDGE STORY,” 

both just arrived from Rome. 
For the Fine Arts Committee, 
june23. eop2 CHARLES FOLSOM, 


elevations, decorations. specifications, 
stair building, ete., brought down to meet the common 


wants of the people at the yo al Gus. For further 
P » Please add the 
DAYTO) WEN" NEWORTH, 
June 23 27 Beekman St., New York. 


you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 
MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 
ublished. Price, $3. Published at 
ton, and sold at all Music Stores. 
eopim 


ARE RESPECTFULLY 
SOLICITED 
TO GIVE 


DICK’S SPOOL COTTON 


A TRIAL. 

ASK FOR IT WHEN SHOPPING. 
ROBT. LOGAN & Co., 
_ dane 30 8mo 61 Dav Sr., Naw Crrr. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and COMMIT. 


RES, have you examined 


TOWER'’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR! 


Tnot, don’t deiay it any lon, 

ger. Should not the interests 
of intrusted claim fow hours’ at- 
toa book so enthusine 
ur country ? 1 educators in all parts of 

by DANIEL BURGESS & Co, 
John Street, New 

ta. 


And for sale by all Booksellers. Price, 25 cen 
‘eat by mail on reeeipt of the price. x el 


D YOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL — 
| the d journal 
be ry tow that 


Ration reali’ by the ler. Any infor- 
mee by addressing this poten, by letter, post-paid. 


N 
BOSTON HAMBERLAI ASHINGTON | 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON. 

Buyers. please note it can be had in 
New York, of........ ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 51 Dey St. 
Boston, of...... N & Co.,'96 Milk St. 
PHILADELPHIA, of. ......... FARRELL, Chestnut St. 
Batrimonrg, D. McILVAIN. 
Batriwors, of. . .STELLMAN, & Co. 
Va.,. D. H. LONDON. 

june 9 3m 


LOCKWOOD & LUMB, 
PLUMBERS, 
NO. 48 SCHOOL ST., 
Direvily opposite City Hall, 
BOSTON. 
= Water-Closets, Bathing 
Tubs, Marble Slabs, Silver 


aa Plated Work, Mydrants, In- 
dia Kubber and Leather Hose. 


150 MONTH —A small fortune for $1. A 

chance to make money by all persons in or out 
of business; no capital needed, and but little expense in- 
curred. It requires no travelling, no peddling, but gives 
you the comforts of a home, with a chance to make from 
$150 two $200 per month. This is no recipe of any kind or 
book agency ; it is something entirely new, and worthy of 
all persons desiring a permanent and genteel employment. 
The whole right and knowledge will be sent to any person 

reased to 


u the receipt Vy 
SHIPLEY Columbus, Ohio. 
‘Tite MORE TEACHERS USE IT THE BET- 
TER THEY LIKE IT. 
every Teacher and every School Committee we would 
aay, examine TOWEK’S ‘TS OF GRAMMAR, and 
if you have a child or a class the study of 
Qrammar, for once at least try it. 
A copy of the work will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 


receipt of 26 bas 
ANIEL & Co., Pudlishers, 
_julyT at John St, New York. 
ELPHO’S LAG» and 
HAND, Yea sold by WM. No. 
York. july 7 


eases. Diseased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful 
Tonic, purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire 
system. The medicine, though prepared at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, 
and looked upon by the community as the greatest bless- 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
De. T. A. HURLEY'S Manw/factory, 

Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 

AGENT IN York—Messrs. Schieffelin, Brothers & 
Co., and lly t h the United States 
and Canada. Price $1 per bottle ; six bottles for BO. 

may eoply 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 


PIANO FORTES 


ded by 


T is now judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE LN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elevated above the others. and rup- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 

for superior Pianos exhibited at the 

NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
AND 519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
2 (St. Nicholas Hotel.) 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Amenican Exscraic Hair 
is the greatest wonder of the age, and Boois’s 
Alona, Or Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Grieans; W. Soman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 Kip St.. Lon- 
don; J. Woolley, Manchester, alan, chemists and 
perfumers throughout the world. jan 13 


WwooD 
OHN ANDREW, Daiveursman 
upon Woop, continues to execute all 
his best le and at moderate prices o 


cures Piles, Burns.  Sealds, 
Taflammations, etc. SULLIVAN BLACKING COM- 
PANY, Proprietors, 127 Congress St. tf june 16 


ete., produces on them no sensible effect. They are, 
therefore, peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. The 
undersigned is permitted to refer to the following gentle- 
men. who, among others, have proved the excellence of 
Frodsham’s Watches as timekeepers : 

Enoch Train, Eaq., Wm. Whiting, Esq., 

E. C. Bates, Eaq.. G. M. Thacher. Esq., 

F. W. Thayer, Esq., David Dyer, Esq. 
SIMON WILLARD, 

9 Congress St.. Boston. 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 
HERE is great compiaint among voung men that they 
cannot get employment that will remunerate them 
for their services. To such the subscriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, pleasant and very profitable business. by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months. and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market. for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the business. and all matters 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 

dress, on application by letter or otherwise to 

SAMUEL SWAN, 
or Montgomery, Ala. 


mar 31 


june 16 3m Atlanta, Ga.., 


{AMILIES should not fail to secure a box of WIL- 

SUN’S DYSENTERY POW DERS, sold by Dr. 
J. V. WILSON, Norwich, Ct., WEEKS & POTTER, 154 
Washington St., Boston. july 7 


STAFFORD’S HALF HUNDRED RECEIPTS. 
A PAMPHLET OF BIGHTEEN OCTAVO PAGES. 
This Book contains between 


Sixty and Seventy New and Valuable Receipts, 
WHICH SHOULD BE KNOWN TO EVERY 
MECHANIC, FARMER AND HOUSEKEEPER. 

(> Incloee Six Cents, or two letter stamps. to J. R. 
STAFFORD, Practie: AL CHemist, No. 4 New Street. New 
York, and the return mail will bring you the book, with 
the postage paid thereon. 2 june 30 


Your own Fault—!f you will suffer from a protracted 
cough when relief may be easily obtained. Wistar’s Bal- 
sam of Wild Cherry is the most reliable of ail preparations 
for the cure of throat and lung complaints, asthma, ete. 


“ALL at the Druggists. and get a pamphiet containing 
/ an account of the cures effected by the use of DYER’S 
HEALING EMBROCATION. july 7 


T is our good fortune to know Dr. Winson very well; 
we have ever found him an honest, reliable man, end 
never given to humbug. Let all who may be afflicted with 
this terrible disorder (| Dysentery), secure his preventive. 
— Trumpet. july 7 


THE 


SPORTS SHANS PORTFOLIO 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


We have just published a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of large quarto >ise. on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
im this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table. with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study - 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 

possess this PICTORIAL GEM, it will be retailed at the un- 
low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. 1t will also be fur sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newamen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
@ work which will sell rapidly om account of its attractive 

torial character and cheapness, and we print but a 
ited edition. M. M. BALLOU, Pudlisher, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield St., Boston. 
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[For description, see page 13.) 
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IN THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, IN VIRGINIA, IN 1755. 
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DEFEAT OF GENERAL BRADDOCK, 
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